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Cement Companies are hypercritical in selecting the aggregate to be used in 
concrete about their plants. They have to be. 

Should a failure occur, competitors would quickly advertise the mishap 
attributing the cause of failure to the quality of the cement. 

Therefore, many of the cement companies, with every other standard 
aggregate equally available, use Slag exclusively because— 

Slag Concrete is Stronger, Lighter, More Fireproof and 
Absolutely Dependable. 

If you contemplate concrete structural work of any nature, or any type of 
road construction, we can save you money and give you better service and 
material. 





Ask us how, and ask it now. 


Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala, 


P. A. McArthur, Special Representative, Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Colleges and Chemical Edu¢ation. 





Some rather bald facts were presented to the members 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers in 
Boston last April, by Frederic Dannerth, Ph. D., chairman 
of the Committee on the Textile Industry of the American 
Chemical Society, Connecticut Section. 

Dr. Dannerth was discussing a research into the under- 
lying causes for the lack of an American dyestuff industry, 
a subject which has provoked much study and discussion 
As it is well 
known that dyes and the coal tar industry are industrial 


since the outbreak of the European war. 


developments of what is known as organic chemistry or 
the chemistry of carbon compounds, he decided to obtain 
some definite idea as to the amount of attention given to the 
study of this subject by American colleges. In other words 
he attacked the subject from an educational standpoint. 

During his investigations an examination was made of 
the courses offered by five of the large eastern universities 
of the United States as compared with European practice. 
Speaking of these investigations, he said: 

“This investigation showed that the total number of 
hours of instruction offered in a year of thirty weeks varies 
from 550 to 600 hours. 
bered that this amount of instruction is probably spread 


It should, of course, be remem- 


over two or three years as there are other subjects which 
occupy the attention of the student aside from the study 
of organic chemistry. But, it avill be urged,—the students 
at American colleges are given more extensive instruction 
in the chemistry of minerals (inorganic chemistry). This 
would hardly seem to be an adequate excuse when we stop 
to consider that the four principal inorganic industries in 
Germany, namely: steel, glass, fertilizers, and sulphuric 
acid, are as strongly developed as the four principal or- 
ganic industries, namely: textiles, leather, paper and rub- 
ber. The German colleges have, however, elected to lay 
particular stress on the more difficult fields of organic 
chemical research. Our chemical knowledge of textile 
fibers, of dyes, of leather and rubber is not by any means 
complete, and it is this, probably more than anything else, 
that has stimulated German chemists to greater effort in the 
field of research. An examination of the courses offered at 
universities in that country shows that the lectures and 
laboratory work in organie chemistry offered during the 
year of thirty-six weeks totals in round numbers 1200 
hours, and the chemical laboratories are actually open for 
the use of the student for almost 1000 hours in the year. 
A student is at liberty to work in the laboratory from 7 


September, Nineteer-Sixteen. 








A. M. to 7 P. M. in almost every German university. This, 
it will be seen, offers a sharp contrast to the opening and 
closing hours so rigidly observed at our American colleges. 

“A student who has satisfactorily covered the course in 
mineral chemistry and analysis, has then an opportunity 
to spend 1200 hours in one year for special studies and 
lectures in the field of organie preparations together with 
the synthesis and analysis of well known organic com- 
pounds. After having completed this part of the course 
satisfactorily he is induced to begin an original investiga- 
tion on a problem chosen by his instructor or by himself, 
and this oceupies about two years of his time. 

“T have gone into considerable detail regarding this 
matter of carefully planned college work in organic chem- 
istry because it is my firm belief that we in the United 
States will make very negligible progress in the manufac- 
ture of dyes, unless we begin now to edueate chemists in 
our colleges in such a way that they can become useful 
and efficient research chemists in the difficult field of 
organic synthetic chemistry. If you will take the pains to 
interview the superintendent in a modern tannery, dye- 
house, paper works, or rubber goods factory, vou will find 
out how very difficult it is to obtain the services of college 
trained chemists who have much valuable knowledge in the 
methods of organic chemistry. Yet these are the 
industries which require chemical control to a considerable 
extent. industrial estab- 
lishments proves this beyond the shadow of a doubt. But 
we have in many cases contented ourselves with imitating 


very 


An examination of the German 


the discoveries, and methods of the German industrials 
several years after the Germans have gotten a foothold. 

“In view of these facts it appears very desirable that 
one or more of our large associations of manufacturers 
inquire into the courses of study now offered at our larger 
universities to determine the amount of time and attention 
now being given to (1) organic preparations and syntheses ; 
(2) organie preparations and analyses; (3) organic re- 
(4) organie research, industrial; (5) 


It would be at least interest- 


search, theoretical; 
industrial organic analyses. 
ing to dsicover how much of the students’ time is devoted to 
the.lectures and the laboratory in these subjects. 

“If our principal American colleges are willing to 
modify their courses of instruction and make them more 
rational, we may hope to secure adequately trained chemists 
for our American industries in four or possibly three years 
from today. But the change will have to be made soon, for 
the courses as they stand today, and the men as they are 
being graduated from our schools of chemistry today, offer 
little hope for a proper organization of our American coal 
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tar industry. The textile industry is perhaps the only one 
which can boast even a technical school for the mechanical 
processes, but in the ease of the leather, paper and rubber 
industry, it is still necessary to take raw college graduates 
and teach them the principles of the industry at the expense 
of the manufacturer who employs them.” 

These are questions well worth serious consideration, 
particularly in the South where the average training in 
chemistry does not compare favorably even with the schools 
criticised by Dr. Dannerth. Furthermore, because of past 
experiences, many manufacturers have small confidence in 
the aid to be expected gr obtained from their chemists out- 
side of routine work. 

There is too much indifference on the part of all manu- 
facturers as to the value of properly applied chemistry in 
their business, and aside from the question of dye manu- 
facture in the United States, more careful and generous 
chemical instruction in our schools, ably seconded by more 
thorough and broad-minded cooperation on the part of 
manufacturers generally, will do much toward bringing 
into full fruit the industrial potentialities of this Great 


Republic. 


} Protecting Children. 


The Providence Journal for August 17th prints an edi- 
torial on “The Child on the Dump Heap,” that is peculiarly 
interesting to those who carefully followed the course of 
Senator Lippett, of Rhode Island, during the recent sen- 
ate debate on the national child labor bill. Can it be pos- 
sible that such carelessness toward child health is allowed— 


in Rhode Island? 

The Journal says: 

“The infantile paralysis scourge 
attention to a species of child labor which State laws, as a 
the practice of parents, in humble 


has called public 


rule, have overlooked 
cireumstances, of sending children to the dump heaps to 
recover things of some household use or necessity. 

“An investigation of this was made in Massachusetts, 
findings are now republished, as 
Many hundred children, between 
age, were discovered working on 


two years ago, and the 
of very timely interest. 
five and fifteen years of 
unhealthful rubbish heaps, stirring up the filthy dust at 
every step, and breathing it in as they bent down to pick 
up coal or wood or other treasures. 

“Fruit found upon the dumps is frequently eaten on the 
spot. The child pickers work in all sorts of weather, bare 
toes sticking out of their shoes on the coldest days. In the 
winter, the skin of the little hands is cracked; in the 
summer, the sun heats the stretches of rubbish to the point 
of blistering the child’s legs. 

“In some cities, boards of health have forbidden this, 
but the order is not always persistently enforced. Mani- 
festly, the child pickers are a proper subject for a com- 
munity’s sympathetic interest. They should be protected, 
for their own sake and as a measure of public health.” 

Otiosa sedulitas. If they must work, better by far 
have them work in clean, sanitary and comfortable sur- 
roundings. Legislated out of a means of livelihood they 
should be protected and supported by the state that has 


rendered them helpless. 
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Cotton Futures Act. 


The annual appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture recently passed by Congress contains a reenact- 
ment, effective September 1, 1916, of the United States 
cotton futures act, with a few changes. Section 11 of the 
former law, which taxes orders sent abroad for the mak- 
ing of future contracts on foreign cotton exchanges un- 
less certain conditions were complied with, was omitted. 

A new section known as 6a is inserted in the bill, 
which provides an optional contract under which parties 
may, by agreement, without being subject to tax, contract 
that under certain specified conditions the buyer may de- 
mand delivery of the basis grade named in the contract. 

Another modification which will be of interest and as- 
sistance to the trade is the authority conferred on the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in case of disputes, to include in 
his findings, even though only one question is referred, a 
complete classification of the cotton for the purpose of 
delivery on future contracts. Under the old law, the au- 
thority of the Secretary was confined to a determination of 
the specifie question of grade, quality, or length of staple 
referred to -him by the parties. In other words, if the 
dispute involved grade only, and the cotton was found to be 
gin-cut, which is a question of quality, the Secretary had 
no authority to include a statement as to gin-eut in his 


findings. 
The National Chemical Show. 


That the chemical industries are alive to the situation 
they now occupy in the sum of affairs is evident by the 
great number of firms that have engaged space at the 
Second National Exposition of Chemical: Industries to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, during 
the week of September 25-30, 1916. 

The managers anticipate an even greater number of 
visitors to attend this second exposition. - The numerous 
chemical and engineering societies that last year had their 
attention divided with the attractions of the exposition and 
the engineering congresses on the Pacifie Coast, and the 
first exposition of chemical industries in the east, have this 
year united and arranged to hold their annual meetings in 
New York during and in conjunction with the exposition. 

The American Chemical Society will hold its annual 
meeting during the whole week—the program for the meet- 
ing is now being arranged and the committees appointed. A 
reception and a hotel committee will arrange that the mem- 
bers of the society will be comfortably located during their 
stay in New York. The capacity of the hotels about the 
Grand Central Palace will be greatly taxed to accommodate 
the host of visitors who will be in the city. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economies at Washington 
are again co-operating with the exposition by arranging a 
most elaborate program of motion pictures covering sub- 
jects dealing with the industries depending on chemistry. 
Many of these films will have their premier showing at the 
exposition. They will take the visitor through industrial 
plants, shops, manufactories, mines, ete., where visitors 
themselves are never admitted—they will show operations 
which in ordinary light would never be seen, they will dem- 
onstrate more than any other kind of motion pictures the 
great strides and improvement in the art of photography. 
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The Present and Future of the Dyestuff 
Situation in the United States 


The following opinions on the dyestuff situation are from 
men high in the industry and reflect present conditions and 
future prospects as seen from the viewpoint of the indi- 
viduals named: 

I. F. Stone, president of the National Aniline & Chemi- 
eal Company, of New York, in speaking of the present 
situation of dyestuffs in this country said: “It will, per- 
haps, be interesting to start hy comparing this situation 
with the situation one year ago. 

“At this time last year, 1915, practically 
had been received from Germany or other European coun- 
tries since early in the spring, and American agents for 


no shipments 


these factories were practically sold out of their stocks. No 
American factory had had time to inerease its production 
by the erection of new buildings, ete., therefore the situation 
beeame very strenuous, and it was practically impossible to 
secure a sufficient supply of any color, Prices naturally 
advanced to almost prohibitive figures, that is, fhe consum- 
ers or dealers who had a stock of colors would only sell 
them because of the extremely high price they might get; 
one color for instance (Sulphur Black) being sold in con- 
siderable quantities at as high as $3.00 per lb. as compared 
with a normal price of about 20 cents per bb. 

“In discussing the beginning of the clearing up of the 
situation, as far as supplies are concerned, I am compelled 
to speak particularly, and without prejudice to other facto- 
ries, of our works, the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Works, Ine., for whom the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company are selling agents, as they were the first to begin 
to relieve the situation. This factory was established in 
1879 by two brothers, J. F. Schoellkopf and C. P. Hugh 
Sehoellkopf, and has been run continuously since that time 
by these gentlemen. They, therefore, have the benefit of 
some thirty-six years of continued experience in the manu- 
facture of aniline products, and as a consequence our factory 
is the oldest and largest of the American factories. 

“Our factory was making, in addition to those colors 
which were made by other American factories, a good line 
of direet cotton colors, which were very much in demand. 
On Direct Black for instance, we had a possible production 
of about one quarter of the estimated annual consumption ; 
the other three quarters being furnished by German and 
other European factories. Our production was immediately 
available for consumption, and did a great deal to relieve 
the situation as far as Direct Black was concerned. This 
was also true of other colors, although the quantities were 
not so large. It was our opinion that the war would extend 
over a considerable period of time, and we therefore made 
arrangements to inerease production largely, as soon as 
possible. By the end of the year we had new factories in 
operation, which gave us a large increase over our ordinary 
produetion, and for this increased production we made ¢on- 
tracts over this year, 1916, and consumers who made such 
contraets have been taken eare of practically to the full 
extent of their contracts. Our increase for one color alone, 
for instanee, the Direct Black already spoken of, was about 
four times the original production for this year and other 


colors in proportion. In addition to being a direct dyeing 


«olor for cotton, and mixed goods, it was found that by 


treating it with a formaldehyde solution, it made a nice 
fast black on hosiery, and therefore, replaced very satis- 
factorily the developed and other aniline blacks formerly 
used for this purpose. 

“Fortunately it happened that our Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, 
Jr., who had finished his education in German Universities, 
had given particular attention to the chemical industry, had 
been working on Sulphur Blacks and has been so success- 
ful that about November 1st, 1915, we were producing and 
delivering to consumers considerable quantities of this color. 
Thus we were the first, and are now the largest producers 
of this color in America. 

“This Sulphur Black together with the Direct Black 
already mentioned, were of particular benefit to cotton and 
hosiery mills, where they were largely used, and those who 
had contracts with us have been able to run full this year 
on material on which they used these colors. 

“Being an American industry, it was our policy to place 
contracts for raw and intermediate materials, as far as we 
could, with other American factories, even though we paid 
a higher price than we could have secured from Europe. 
The fortunate result of this policy was that after the war 
commenced and the importation of aniline oil and other 
intermediate products stopped, we continued to have our 
regular supply and were consequently able to produce our 
regular quantities of the colors which we made from these 
American intermediate products, and being, I think, the only 
factory who had placed its contracts with American factories, 
were the only ones who were able to run regularly through 
the strenuous year of 1915. We could not, of course, in- 
crease our production until we had new buildings, new in- 
stallations and increased quantities of raw materials, the 
factories making these materials having also arranged to 
increase their facilities in the meantime. 

“We did, however, make one mistake in making our 
prices for 1916 contracts, and that was, we did not look 
forward to the enormous increase in the cost of raw mate- 
rial such as benzole and like products, which resulted to 
us in a far higher cost on our additional quantity of raw 
material than we had figured upon, consequently it in- 
creased our cost of production of colors much more than 
we expected. We have, however, filled all of our contracts 
at contract prices, without making any attempt to advance, 
but for 1917, in order to cover ourselves on this increased 
cost of raw material, new buildings, installations, ete., we 
were compelled to advance prices over the 1916 prices, so 
that by the end of the year we would have profit enough 
to cover the cost of the increase in raw materials, build- 
ings, ete. 

“The extent of the increase in production will be at once 
understood when I say that we will have spent in the near 
future several millions of dollars for this purpose, which in 
addition to the capital or money employed in our old fae- 
tories, gives us a large investment and makes us compare 
favorably with some of the European factories in size and 
production. 

“In addition to our own factory before the war, there 
who made a limited line of 


were four other factories 


aniline colors and these factories also largely extended their 
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production and increased their facilities in much the same 
way as we have, although not, I think, on anything like so 
Two of these factories, however, are con- 
trolled by German of 
outright by a large German factory and the other, since the 


large a scale. 
factories, one them being owned 
war, having sold its control to the representative of another 
large German factory, so that the increase in production 
of these two factories is more or less restricted to such 
colors as will not compete with their German principals. 
Therefore the bulk of the trade is really in the hands of 
the three other factories who are entirely independent of 
foreign concerns, and are financed entirely by American 
vapital and American facilities. These three factories, 
particularly, are doing the most to relieve and clear up the 
situation, and in 1917 will be able to produce enough 
staple colors to take care of the demand, if the consumers 
are careful enough to make contracts for their supplies at 
this time, so that these factories can be prepared with the 
materials to make the 
Speaking for our 


necessary installations and raw 


colors for which they accept contracts. 
own factory, we are willing to increase our facilities to 
practically any extent as long as consumers will support us 
by making contracts. 

“The German factories in years gone by, have made 
large amounts of money on their products, and as a con- 
sequence their fattories have been charged off from these 
profits so that their capital stock as a rule does not repre- 
sent more than one quarter of the amount of capital em- 
ployed in their operations, and this is one reason why they 
are able to pay the large dividends which they have been 
paying, viz.: 20 to 30 per cent annually, even though in 
America particularly they eut the prices to almost no 
profit in order to prevent the increase of American pro- 
duction. This is what the American factories are 
trying to do, viz.: using all their profits for the erection 
of their new factories and if possible have them paid for 
by the end of the war and so be on the same basis as the 
this heretofore, insur- 


Yerman factories also 


now 


German factories, and overcome 
mountable advantage. Some of the 
have the advantage of a large profit on the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products, which line has so far not been 
taken up by American factories, although it may be, later 
on, and this is another reason why the Germans were able 
to make such low prices on colors; in other words they made 
up in profits on pharmaceutical products what they did not 
make on colors. 

“In saying as I have, that the American factories will 
be able to take care of the whole demand of American 
consumers, I do not mean to say that they will make every 
eolor which has hitherto been furnished by European fac- 
tories, but that they will make a staple line of colors which 
will enable any consumer to produce a line of shades to 
answer all reasonable requirements. For the colors which 
are not made in this country, what I might call the luxury 
colors, that is, colors not actually necessary but very useful, 
it is possible that the new submarine service which the 
Germans are trying to establish with submarine boats like 
the “Deutschland,” will be able to furnish this country with 
enough of such colors to provide the special shades and 
requirements which may not be furnished by American 
factories, but this is not so necessary as it is desirable, that 
is, it is not ‘actually needed but would be very welcome 
in addition to those colors which are made here. 
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“T have spoken so far only of five factories which were 
actually in operation before the war, and which went 
through all of the intense competition with the European 
factories prior to that time, because | believe that these 
factories are entitled to the first support of American con- 
sumers, rather than the newer factories which have been 
started since the war. When the war is over, some of these 
newer factories will not be able to stand the competition 
which will naturally ensue. 

“Aside from the manufacture of aniline and sulphur 
colors, there have been quite a number of new factories 
established for the manufacture of what we call interme- 
diate products, such as aniline oil, beta napthol, parani- 
tranilin, ete., some of these manufacturers being very re- 
sponsible and whose business will be continued in spite of 
European competition after the war is over, if conditions 
are favorable, that is if they have proper tariff protection 
and other government support. This is particularly true 
of aniline oil, which is now manufactured largely here, and 
it is doubtful if it will ever again be imported in any 
important quantity. 

“In my opinion, if the Senate will increase the protec- 
tion on aniline products in the new tariff bill (H. R. 16763) 
recently passed by the House of Representatives, giving 
them in addition to the present 30 per cent advalorem on 
aniline colors, 5 cents per pound specific duty, and in addi- 
tion to the advalorem duty of 15 per cent on intermediate 
and raw products, 212 cents per pound specific duty to 71% 
cents per pound specific duty on aniline colors and 334 cents 
per lb. on intermediate products, in addition to the present 
advalorent duty, these being the duties suggested by the 
Committee appointed by the American Chemical Society, 
New York Section, in their report of Nov. 6, 1914 (of 
which Committee I was a member), after a most careful in- 
vestigation of the situation, together with the anti-dump- 
ing clause which will prevent European manufacturers from 
selling their products here in this country at lower prices 
than they do at home in order to prevent the American 
production and also the increase in their production owing 
to the present war conditions—the American factories will, 
in the future, be in a position to compete with the European 
factories on more or less of an even basis, and the German 
monopoly of this business so long enjoyed by them, will 
be restricted to special colors on which they have patents 
or some particular advantage in the manufacture which 
cannot be had here. The American manufacturers will be 
able therefore to hold the bulk of the trade on staple col- 
ors and products which they are now manufacturing. 

“The result to American consumers will be very ad- 
vantageous as they will then be able to buy their colors at a 
staple and more average uniform price than heretofore, as 
it has been the custom of the German factories to get high 
prices on such colors as could not be produced here, while 
on the colors which were produced here, or could be pro- 
duced here, they made prices which were out of all reason 
in proportion to what they sold them for in other countries; 
in other words, they sold at much less in this country than 
they should have in order to prevent American competition. 
Their average price, however, figuring the special and sta- 
ple colors together as a whole, will be in my opinion higher 
than the average price of American colors, so the manu- 
facture in America will be a great advantage to the publie in 
general. 
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“With regard to the present high prices for American 
products, I would say that this is due entirely to the high 
cost of raw materials starting with benzole and its derivi- 
tives and continuing through acids and other various chemi- 
eals used for the manufacture of colors and other finished 
products. The high cost being caused by their demand for 
explosives and other war purposes, and as soon as the war 
demand is over, the large production which has been con- 
tinuously increased to answer this demand, will be avail- 
able for commercial purposes, and conditions will then be- 
come more normal, and the prices will be reduced and conse- 
quently the prices for colors and other aniline products 
made from them will be correspondingly reduced. 

“The definite answer to your question, therefore, is that 
the present condition of dyestuffs supplies is very satis- 
factory, and the future outlook still more satisfactory in 
that everything indicates that a large business will be in the 
hands of American manufacturers instead of in the hands 
of European manufacturers as has been the case prior to the 
present war.” 

Frans FRANKEN, president of the Holland Aniline Com- 
pany, of Chicago, with fartory at Holland, Michigan, urged 
greater co-operation between manufacturers and consumers 
and said: 

“The present dyestuff situation represents an immense 
amount of hard work on the part of the American dyestuff 
makers to build up a permanent American dyestuff in- 
dustry. 

“The new tariff duties give full evidence that the gov- 
ernment of this country understands the importance of 
such an industry, and the great progress of the domestic 
manufacturers in the past two years shows that faith in the 
suecess of a large American dyestuff industry is well foun- 
ded. The progress made is actually of such an extent that 
it ean hardly be realized by any one except those imme- 
diately connected with the industry. 

“Certainly the government and the manufacturers are 
doing their part, far more than the American dyestuff 
users. The dyestuff users must realize the benefit of a 
native dyestuff industry, and act as forward looking men 
unblinded by petty interests. 

“The biggest problem confronting the manufacturers is 
to secure the confidence of the American consumers. 

“Actual co-operation of the dyestuff consumers with 
manufacturers means a re-inforced industry. The Ameri- 
ean consumers should deal with the manufacturers only and 
directly, and should eliminate speculators. Far-seeing man- 
ufacturers are opposed to artificially high prices. They want 
contracts at the lowest prices consistent with costs and risks 
of the business and are willing to include adequate pro- 
tection to buyers on prices, so that the consumer who binds 
himself to take American goods after the war, is not vision- 
ary, but in the position of a caleulating and competing 
man, however much the price of dyestuffs may drop after 
the war is finished. 

“Therefore it is exceedingly important that manufactur- 
ers and consumers should get together and co-operate to im- 
prove this country’s position, which is already better than 


ever before. Together they will establish a permanently 


safe and flourishing domestic dyestuff industry.” 

H. G. McKrrrow, manager of the textile department of 
the Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., Ine., of New York, be- 
lieves that the subject which interests the textile mills of 
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this country at the present time more than any other is 
that of the establishment of a dyestuff industry. Any manu- 
facturer when approached on this question, will unhesi- 
tatingly say that it is the one active need of the textile 
industry, and that it is the duty and privilege of every 
manufacturer to do all in his power, both by indirect en- 
couragement and by pledging his patronage, to snpport 
those who are willing to invest capital to this end. 

“Tt is universally believed,” he said, “that in order to 
effect the establishment of such an industry, Governmental 
assistance is indispensable, and that a method of protection 
in the form of a tariff so conceived as to enable the do- 
mestic industry to live against the well-established and ex- 
perienced European competition is necessary, and even 
more, to enable it to offset any tendency on the part of 
European aniline manufactirers to dump on this market 
their products at prices which would make competition im- 
possible. 

“It is fair to state, however, that if all this discussion as 
to the establishing of a dyestuff industry in this country 
eomes to nothing, the textile manufacturers themselves will 
be chiefly to blame. A considerable number of enterpris- 
ing firms have invested many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars already in producing intermediates and dyestuffs 
without waiting for Governmental assistance, and no one 
who has not been through the experience appreciates what 
a vast amount of research, experimentation and discourage- 
ment confronts those who are endeavoring to create this in- 
dustry. In order to justify their investment of capital and 
their optimism with regard to future developments, these 
concerns have naturally asked the textile manufacturers to 
support them to the extent of accepting contracts for the 
supply of the new materials as they come into existence, 
these contracts being for anywhere from one to three 
years. The manufacturers have apparently been willing to 
accept these contracts, and necessarily, the prices at which 
they have been effected are considerably higher on the 
various commodities than the normal prices prevailing in 
ordinary times when raw materials can be obtained on the 
ordinary basis of cost. 

“Some six or eight months ago, when the mills were 
more or less panic-stricken with regard to the supply of 
their necessary dyestuffs, there was evidenced an almost 
universal willingness to accept these contracts at the prices 
asked and the dyestuff manufacturers were very much en- 
couraged by the outlook and felt that they were being very 
handsomely and adequately supported by the mills. The 
last two or three months, however, have seen a very remark- 
able change in the situation. About that time the chemical 
and dyestuff market began to break, and having been main- 
tained for so long at a range of factitious and exceedingly 
high figures, the mere rumor of a general break was suffi- 
cient to hold up anything in the nature of a general buying 
movement and a period of waiting to see just what would 
happen to the market ensued. This period of doubt and 
hesitaney has continued, and while those who have expended 
their money and time in making arrangements for manu- 
facturing dyestuffs would be willing to accept this as an 
unavoidable condition and take their part in the period 
of waiting for a re-establishment of solid conditions, they 
have been confronted with a universal disposition on the 
part of the mills to repudiate and cancel the contracts 
which have already been taken; in other words, the dispo- 
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sition of the textile mills of this country is to regard these 
contracts as being effective just so long as the conditions are 
in their favor, but the moment the markets break and 
prices are reduced, they one and all commence to get out 
from under their obligations. 

“To those capitalists and others who have already in- 
vested large sums of money in this new industry, it is per- 
feetly evident that when the time shall come for the re- 
establishment of normal conditions and when European dye- 
stuffs are again available at approximately normal prices, 
the contracts which have been made between Amerivan dye- 
stuff manufacturers and the textile mills will not be worth 
the paper they are written on and the dyestuff makers will 
he called upon to meet any conditions that may be estab- 
lished by European dyestuff makers seeking to recover their 
lost market. 

“This is not the kind of support and encouragement to 
which these people are entitled. American mills should 
appreciate that to establish conditions which will free them 
from the appalling position in which they found them- 
selves at the outset of the European war, co-operation and 
self-sacrifice on their part are necessary. They must be 
willing to encourage the newly-born industry to the extent 
of supporting it by time contracts even at prices which are 
somewhat more than they have been in the habit of paying 
in normal and competitive times. It is a poor kind of 
patriotism which stops at the pocket. The mills of this 
country should appreciate that the manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs cannot jump into the industry full-fledged and turn 
out products which in point of quality and price are im- 
mediately equal to those which have been produced by the 
long established and well-organized plants in Germany; 
they have to confront and overcome endless difficulties and 
their products are frequently somewhat disappointing at the 
outset until the fine points of organization and manufac- 
ture are acquired. Disappointments and delays in deliv- 
ery are inseparable from the commencement of such work 
and costs are inevitably unduly high until system ean be 
established which will reduce these to the lowest possible 
point. 

“All this should be understood and appreciated by the 
textile mills and it is their part in their own future interests, 
to exercise forbearance and patience with those who are 
struggling to establish this industry, and above all, it is their 
part to display an unhesitating integrity in the matter of 
living up to the agreements they have made to utilize the 
new produets in their work. Unless this is done and unless 
the textile manufacturers realize that they have an import- 
ant part in the establishing of these new lines, no dyestuff 
industry will be created in this country and the mills will 
again find themselves absolutely under the domination of the 
European dyestuff manufacturers, dependent upon them 
for their supplies, and liable, should another catastrophe. 
such as the European war, take place in the future, to be 
brought to a point where their available supplies are reduced 
to a vanishing point and where the prices paid will be of the 
prohibitive character which have prevailed in this country 
for the last eighteen months. 

“On the other hand, the dyestuff makers should reeog- 
nize an obligation on their part to take care of mil require- 
ments firstly and foremostly. There has been perhaps too 
much of a tendency on the part of the several dyestuff 
manufacturers to cater to the speculative interests rather 
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than to the strictly manufacturing interests. This has re- 
sulted in quicker and more readily established business, but 
it has placed an unjustifiable handicap on the manufac- 
turers by requiring them to pay the speculators’ profits, 
rather than giving them an opportunity of purchasing the 
new dyestuffs directly from the manufacturers. It is only 
fair that the dyestuff manufacturers should realize that 
the mills are entitled to the fullest possible benefit of such 
developments as may be available.” 

Dr. Bernarp C. Hesse, of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, states that in 1913 Germany had 22 going concerns 
making coal-tar dyes and in that year exported 120,000 
short tons of a declared export value of $51,640,000. In 
addition to this was 22,000 short tons of intermediates of a 
declared export value of $4,310,000. 

“Among all the branches of the chemical industry of 
Germany,” he continued, “the coal tar dye industry is the 
greatest of dividend-payers, paying 10 points more in divi- 
dends than any other branch; it sells its products in 33 
countries outside of Germany and therefore has its eggs 
distributed among many different baskets. 

“In any plans we may make for bringing about our 
independence of any foreign country for coal tar dyes, 
medicinals and other useful like products we must take all 
the facts and deductions into account and provide for them 
and their consequences, so far as we can reasonably forsee 
them. 

“The Hill Bill and the Kitchin Bill were both introduced 
into Congress because of the insistance of dye-using inter- 
ests that something be done to relieve the dye shortage, and 
not at the request of dye-makers. These same interests for 
30 years had kept down the duty on dyes and were almost 
solely responsible for the disastrous tariff-cut of 1883; the 
dye-using interests, therefore, have almost complete control 
of the dye-tariff policy of this country, and the dye and 
chemical making interests have no such econtrol—not even 
a reasonable hearing. Under these circumstances it is rea- 
sonably clear that the dye-using interests ean have any duty 
that may now be added removed at their pleasure. It is not 
sound, national policy to attempt to build up an industry in 
this country by protective legislation, when the profits in 
that industry for some time wili be dependent upon such 
protection, and then, have the power of altering that pro- 
tective policy lodged exelusively in the hands of the cus- 
tomers of that industry, to be exercised at their pleasure and 
in their interests only. 

“The Journal of Commerce of New York, on April 24, 
1916, said: ‘In the meantime dyes have been offered and 
sold here at fabulous prices in quantities palpably sufficient 
to. keep all the largest textile plants moving. Somewhere 
and somehow supplies of dyes have been secured, for never 
before in the history of the United States textile industries, 
have plants been run so full, as they have been in the past 
six months, whether plants for printing, finishing or dyeing,’ 

“So, that, from about the end of October, 1915, there 
has been no searcity of dyes—provided you paid the price. 
Is that a ‘famine’ or just a ‘corner’? 

“Had cotton not dropped violently in price in August. 
1914, or, if manufacturers had then been willing to pay 15 
cents for six-cent cotton, there would not have been any 


such prompt demand for dye-stuff-independence; we would 
probably not have heard much, if anything, about inde- 
pendence until fully a year later, if then. By so widely and 
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publicly using the dyestuff situation to offset the demoralized 
cotton market the cotton manufacturers simply invited oth- 
ers to come in and ‘corner’ the dyes, which seems to have 
been quite efficiently done. 

“In now demanding that this country should never have 
been dependent upon others and that the dye shortage, fa- 
mine or corner, should not have been permitted to exist, 
the dye-using interests are merely complaining against 
the logical, clearly forseeable, but deliberately ignored re- 
sults of their own deliberate and concerted acts. 

“To engage upon new business merely to relieve a fam- 
ine, real or artificial, is not attractive to anyone; to enter 
upon it to establish it upon a sound, permanent basis is 
quite another thing. Frankly, all that the dye-using inter- 
ests can safely be counted upon for, is to want to relieve 
the situation and they do not care how it is relieved—beyond 
that all is uncertainty, with the chances in favor of their 
successfully abandoning their desire for a strong domestic 
industry so soon as they ean see reasonably clearly ahead 





for themselves—regardless of what the dye and chemical 
makers may think of the then existing conditions. 

“Legislation to foster this industry ean be no more 
lasting than the reason for its existence. None of the 
reasons so far discussed can truthfully be said to promise 
sufficiently long life to achieve that result. They have all 
been successfully used in the past to prevent such pro- 
tection; they are now urged to create protection; there is no 
reason to believe that they will not revert to their former 
purpose at the very first opportunity, and that will no doubt 
come long before the industry is safely established. 

“These reasons touch relatively few of us; the question 
of having at all times equipment in this country and men 
capable to operate it to produce means of national defense, 
i. e., high explosives, is one which promises to affect all of 
us. Now, what could a complete self-contained and self- 
sustaining domestic dye industry making our total require- 
ments of dyes, so contribute? The most we could reason- 
ably expect from it is that in a comparatively short time, 
say a month or less, it could turn out 100 tons high ex- 
plosives per day and could train enough chemists, super- 
intendents, foremen and workmen fast enough properly to 
operate additional high explosive-making plants as ereted. 

“The massed coast artillery of our Atlantie and Pacific 
seaboards has today such a capacity of firing project‘les that 
if 5 per cent of the weight of these projectiles were hich 
explosive, 100 tons high explosive, or one assumed day’s o::t- 
put, would last seven minutes; on the same basis, the high- 
explosive producing-eapacity of the German coal-tar dye 
industry as it existed just before the war, would last 50 
minutes, or perhaps an hour. 

“Ts it worth our while to have such a dormant capacity 
in this country? 

“Tf the final answer to that question be an unequivocal 
‘yes,’ and our army and naval officials are the only persons 


to answer that question in a way that would surely have the 


confidence of the public, then we have a reason for this 
special protective legislation that would be far more stable 
and far less subject to change than any other reason yet 
given; such legislation would not be repealed nor altered for 
trade reasons alone; it would not be repealed until the coal 
tar dye industry were really firmly established and we really 
did have this dormant capacity firmly under our own con- 
trol. Surely we cannot be so impotent, as a people, that 
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we cannot devise ways and means successfully to resist 
‘tariff-robbers’ and prevent their exploiting us under this 
kind of a cloak! 

“The future of the coal tar dye industry in this coun- 
try depends upon what and why legislation is enacted. It is 
no time for half-hearted measures. Either we have the sub- 
stantial whole of the industry or we will have nothing of 
value in time of stress. 

“There is no reasonable question as to the wonderful ex- 
pansion of coal tar and allied chemistry in the future. 
Fifty years ago no one would or could have dreamed of an 
industry of its present day magnitude—an industry that 
underlies so much of our textile, leather, printing, decora- 
tive and other industries; that is such a fundamental part 
of the great photographie industry that provides remedies 
and .medicines that reach to every hospital and almost 
every sickbed in the civilized world, and adds to our comfort 
and well-being in such a multitude of directions as this 
industry does, and which also supplies so much and so 
many things to national defense. The best of these have not 
yet been discovered; there is much room for improvement. 
Just think of the advance in these lines during the past 
20 years! Fifty, even 20, years from now this combined 
industry may have grown so that its present permeation 
of the industrial life of nations will appear as a dwarf 
by comparison with its then influence. 

“Had we had a going dye industry in this country at 
the end of the 90s or early this century there is every rea- 
son to believe that we, too, would have been successful 
makers of the so-called vat-dyes that make the wonderfully 
fast modern shades, and would have had a substantial share 
in the making of all the other dyes and their intermediates 
and progenies. 

“The longer we delay in getting this industry the more 
difficult the task will become. There is no question that we 
ean, if we will, make just as good qualities as anyone; we 
cannot do it unless we have the opportunity to acquire the 
experience ; shall we continue to be denied the opportunity 
or does the nation want these things and actually want them 
earnestly enough to face the situation and pay the price 
without quibble and without haggle. 

“Great as has been our domestic progress in the past 
two years we cannot hope to keep it all without substantial 
economic help; to think that we will lose it all even without 
added help has no foundation in reason. Without help, and 
real help at that, we will continue to have, in normal times, 
an industry which is far from complete and self-sustaining 
and self-developing and bound to be a disappointment in 
times of stress and trial. 

“In summary then, the coal tar dye industry of the pres- 
ent has grown from obscure beginnings of little real world- 
wide promise, to an industry that is of very wide ramil- 
cations in almost every phase of national and international 
commerce and industry; experience in the past has shown, 
that in order to get a foothold and develop in this country, 
it must be aided substantially; we have had only an as- 
sembling industry; at present, we have made great progress, 
much of which will remain with us, no matter if the present 
tariff be changed or not, but it will be in essence an as- 
sembling industry still. The future of the coal tar chemical 
and allied industries is brighter and fuller of promise than 
ever; its future in this country lies in our own hands, to 


make or to mar. Which will we do? 
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The Condition of Italian Cotton Industry 
Since Beginning of European War 


BY RAFFAELE 


The Italian cotton industry, despite the great assistance 
given by the Italian Government in placing a very high im- 
portation duty on all manufactured and treated goods, was 
already suffering very considerably several years before the 
European conflagration owing to the very severe crisis pre- 
vailing all over the world, and of the 4,580,000 spindles 
installed in the different portions of the peninsula only 
four million could work, while the remainder had to be left 
unused partly through the closing of some of the works, 
partly through spontaneous reductions introduced by the 
industrials themselves, and partly through an arrangement 
made by the Institute Cotoniero Italiano. 

This condition of affairs, already very serious in itself, 
beeame still worse when the European war was declared, 
and it reached the highest pitch during the month of Au- 
gust, 1914, owing to the uncertainty and confusion brought 
in every commercial and financial mechanism, and to the 
fear of being immediately drawn into the conflict. A very 
severe reduction in the production was the consequence, and 
the work in the majority of the Italian cotton mills was 
brought down to.four days per week. The majority of 
these latter would not close entirely, and those who were 
compelled to do so did it through other reasons than the 
war; this avoided the great unemployment that would have 
followed. Moreover, as the families of those working in the 
majority of the Italian cotton districts were also engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, the work reduction was not so severe- 
ly felt especially as it came when the working of the fields 
Was necessary. 

The favorable financial conditions, the improved func- 
tions of credit, the open ways of the sea, and above all the 
prolonged neutrality, assisted greatly towards improving lit- 
tle by little the conditions, permitting later a rapid recovery. 
This was assisted through a proper application of the de- 
eree prohibiting the exportation of cotton goods, that per- 
mitted the satisfying of urgent foreign needs, and through 
the military and naval authorities purchasing a great por- 
tion of the stocks, that for years had been accumulating and 
constituted a source of constant uneasiness to cotton manu- 
faeturers. All this inereased little by little the work of the 
Italian spinning and weaving concerns and the prosperous 
times soon returned, 

The quotations for raw cotton, that after the closing 
of the Liverpool and American markets had become very 
uncertain, encouraged certain American speculators to take 
advantage of the moment by overflowing the market with 
low offers; this eneouraged many Italian cotton merchants 
and spinning and weaving concerns to place large orders 
and if all these are executed to the letter their profits will be 
high. 

Sinee the entering of Italy side by side with England 
and her allies in the European conflict, the condition of the 
Italian cotton industry has been little altered, in fact im- 
proved, and this is not diffieult to understand. The army 
and navy equipments being incomplete, and there being a 
more intense consumption of textiles, the mills are working 
extraordinary hours and cannot manage to satisfy all re- 
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quests, so that the Italian government is obliged to seek 
supplies from abroad. 

The labor employed in the cotton industry has also not 
been much affected by the state of war, for the 120,000 
hands employed in this industry, three quarters are women 
or girls, and the small number of men called under the 
arms has already been replaced by others. 

One of the only real difficulties encountered at present 
is the lack of dyestuffs, and many dyers have to return to 
the old-fashioned and troublesome natural colors, as those 
of artificial manufacture are becoming less and less every 
day, and are not to be purchased anywhere owing to the 
comparatively few works at present in a position to produce 
or export them. 

The increase in the exportation of cotton goods was 
initiated principally in the first three months of 1915 and, 
as can be gathered from the following statistics, was very 
considerable when compared with what took place in the 
same period of the preceding year. 

During January, February and March, 1915, cotton 
waste to a value of 3,477,180 lire was exported, against 
1,176,230 lire in the preceding year; plain or grey cotton 
yarn to a value of 24,228,019 lire, against 7,261,239 lire in 
1914; bleached cotton yarn, 523,113 lire, against 410,775 lire 
in 1914; two and more fold grey cotton yarn, 17,671,580 
lire, against 1,504,862 lire in 1914; bleached doubled cotton 
yarns, 308,847 lire, against 226,419 lire in 1914; sewing 
cottons, 720,300 lire, against 202,650 lire in 1914; grey cot- 
ton fabries, 5,841,207 lire, agains 4,371,448 lire in 1914; 
dyed cotton fabrics, 26,405,083 lire, against 19,801,165 lire 
in. 1914; cotton velvets, 1,110,400 against 6,500 lire in 
1914, ete. 

The amount of raw cotton imported in Italy during 
1914 was slightly below that of the preceding year, being of 
310,512,200 lire against 334,731,682 lire in 1913. Four- 
sixths of this cotton came from the United States, one-sixth 
from India and the rest from Egypt and other countries; 
whereas three-fifths of the total importation of the same 
was shipped via Genova, one-fifth via Venice and the last 
fifth via Naples, Livorne and Ancona. 

The number of the goods addressed to Germany and 
Austria was, before the entrance of Italy in the war, quite 
insignificant for the English warships and their forces 
stationed at Gibralter and in the Suez Canal did not allow 
the passage of any cotton coming from the United States 
or any other part of the world, that was destined to be- 
ligerents. At present delivery has ceased altogether owing 
to a recent royal decree that forbids the exportation of all 
goods destined to the central empires. : 

Other interesting decrees have been issued referring to 
the same question. Thus on the 4th of May, 1915, a special 
decree defined the right of seizing goods not claimed in the 


port of Genova as follows: 

‘* All goods lying in the railway spaces or maritime docks 
of the port of Genova must be withdrawn within ten days 
from the above date. When this does not take place the 
railway administration will have the right of sending them 
in deposit at an internal station, advising those concerned 
and awaiting their further instructions. 
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‘When there is no room in the port of Genova, or for 
other reasons, the railway administration will have the right 
of detaining in certain stations all goods that may be thought 
necessary. If after three months the goods have not yet 
been claimed or withdrawn they will be considered aban- 
doned, and the railway administration, or the Consorizo Au- 
tonomo del Porto di Genova, will have the right to sell them. 
The period of three months can be reduced when the goods 
are liable to be spoilt during this period, or for other 
reasons.’’ 


The sales decided by this decree never took place, and 
even at present no cotton is sold by these authorities, the 
reason for which will be explained later. 

Another very interesting and important decree was pub- 
lished on the 11th of June in the Italian Official Gazette, 
that established definitely a commission for the seizure of 
prizes. The result of which was the capture of several Aus- 
trian and German ships lying in port. 

A certain quantity of cotton, to elude this vigilance and 
seizure system, will undoubtedly be imported just the same 
to Germany or Austria by Switzerland, and a rough idea 
of the extent to which a similar importation can take place 
is to be gathered from the following statistics: 


From the 4th to the 19th of May, 1915, 10,702 tons of 
raw cotton were charged in the port of Genova, 7,697 tons 
being destined for the interior and 3,005 tons for exporta- 
tion principally to Switzerland. From the 28th of May to 
the 24th of June, 22,690 tons of raw cotton were charged 
in the same port, 17,581 being destined for the interior 
and 4,109 tons for exportation also principally to Switzer- 
land. 

The stocks, and particularly those in the port of Gen- 
ova reached very high figures during the first months of the 
war, as the number of cars for transporting the material 
destined to Italian manufacturers or merchants and to Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Austria was quite insufficient for 
keeping up with the arrivals, 

The number of bales of raw cotton that entered this 
port during the month of August, 1914, reached 23,351, 
while those that entered in September, owing to the great 
panic and enormous delay in deliveries of all kinds, were 
reduced to only 6,244 bales. In October the number of the 
bales had a considerable increase, mounting to 32,119. No- 
table in this last month was the importation of raw cotton 
from Egypt that was ten times higher than in the two 
preceding months. 

During the month of November the deliveries increased 
still further. Owing, however, to the lack of railway cars, 
the greater portion of the raw cotton could not be sent to 
destination, and during this month there was an accumula- 
tion of 60,000 bales. The Italian spinning and weaving 
concerns were thus deprived of their raw material and by 
the rapid decrease in the stocks saw themselves in the dan- 
ger of a general closing. Some consider that this lack of 
cars was purposely created for stopping, or at least reduc- 
ing deliveries across the frontier, especially owing to the 
probability of war with the central empires. 

In December, 1914, the quantity of the raw cotton stored 
in the port of Genova was 115,000 bales. The great con- 
fusion and overcrowding a similar accumulation of material 
brought with it, especially as at the same time other goods 
came pouring in from every portion of the globe, was the 
cause of a serious fire. For avoiding the repetition of a 
similar calamity many of the cotton bales were stored in the 
open on the docks themselves, and in many cases either 
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found their way into the sea, or by remaining continually 
exposed to bad weather accumulated water and dirt, bring- 
ing also the formation of mildew. 

Owing to removal, the cotton goods accumulated during 
the last months of 1914 in the port of Genova have been 
much reduced, remaining constant at about 33,077 tons 
the value of which is ecaleulated to be 46,307,300 lire. 

The ships loaded with cotton that have to remain in port 
awaiting discharging are never very numerous. On the 
15th of April, 1915, the ships waiting in port at Genova 
and in the ports of Vado, Spezia, S. Margherita and One- 
glia were four, and contained between them about 11,000 
tons of cotton, having an approximate value of 13,000,000 
lire. 

The stocks appear to have remained constant for the 
last month as the greater portion of the goods arriving, 
through the reorganization of the railway traffic, that seems 
to have been but little upset by the general mobilization that 
followed the entering of Italy in the field, have been charged 
and sent off at once. These stocks represent the goods avail- 
able for sale and that appear to represent up to a certain 
extent those that have never been claimed and that in ac- 
cordance with the royal decree of 4th of May, 1915, have 
simply been seized. Such goods are not, however, sold by 
auction as they are kept in case the supplies required for 
the national industry should fail. 

Raw cotton imported into Italy during 1915 was 291,243 
tons, against 190,632 tons in 1914, and 201,880 tons in 
1913, being therefore in considerable increase in 1915 over 
the two preceding years; showing clearly the great intensity 
of the work created through army demands and especially 
through the manufacture of cotton clothing for the sol- 
diers. 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen showed an important in- 
crease in the importations of raw cotton from the United 
States. These, although they had been reduced from 148,- 
338 tons in 1913 to 126,027 tons in 1914, rose in 1915 to 
214,799 tons. The amount of raw cotton imported from 
India to Italy was 60,149 tons in 1915, against 49,633 tons in 
1914, and 35,225 tons in 1913; whereas that imported from 
Egypt reached 15,488 tons in 1915, against 10,090 tons in 
1914, and 148,338 tons in 1913. Raw cotton imports from 
other countries were to the contrary greatly decreased, as 
these did not possess sufficient ships or means for support- 
ing the ordeal of the war, or’ did not dare to risk the un- 
safe condition of the seas. 

The grey cotton yarn goods imported during 1915 were 
more than double those imported in 1914 and 1913; the 
increase taking place, as can be seen from the following 
table where all figures indicate Italian tons (each of which 
is equal to 2,204.6 American pounds), principally in the 
ease of English goods and of goods coming from other 
countries than Germany, and amongst which figured un- 
doubtedly the United States. Imports from Germany, that 
during 1914 had dwindled considerably, were reduced in 
1915 to next to nothing. 


1915 1914 1913 
SET ns cined ecpla 2.7 tons. 16.7 tons. 36.6 tons. 
Great Britain ........316.3 tons. 87.2 tons. 113.0 tons. 
Switzerland .......... 3.9 tons. 4.7 tons. 35.4 tons. 
Other countries ....... 177.1 tons. 98.7 tons. 53.0 tons. 





500 tons. 207.3 tons. 238.0 tons. 
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Bleached yarns imported during 1915 were 56.8 tons 
against 40.5 tons in 1914 and 77.9 tons in 1913, showing 
a great decrease over this last year and a fair increase over 
the preceding year (1914). Dyed yarns imported during 
1915 were 137.5 tons against 337.2 tons for 1914 and 332.1 
tons for 1913. 

In the importation of grey cotton fabries there was a 
considerable increase in 1915, and this amounted to 643.6 
tons against 392.4 tons in 1914 and 355.8 tons in 1913. 
Bleached cotton cloth was imported for 231.5 tons in 1915, 
against 351.2 tons in 1914 and 338.5 tons in 1913; there 
being therefore a fair decrease in the imports of such 
goods due to the war. 

Dyed cloth goods, owing to the lack of coloring matters, 
could only be imported in reduced quantities during 1915, 
although the same were urgently needed, and this is shown 
very clearly from the most recent statistics, that show an 
import of 443.5 tons of dyed fabrics against one of 892 
tons for 1914 and one of 776 tons of 1913. As will be seen 
during 1914 Italy increased somewhat its importation of 
colored goods, the increase was however of little benefit for 
1915, owing to the urgent need of such goods and to the 
difficulty of obtaining them abroad. 

The imports of printed goods also received a marked 
decrease during 1915, being only 250.1 tons against 498.5 
tons in 1914 and 523.7 tons in 1913. 

Since 1915 and during the first six months of this year 
the Italian imports appear to be decreasing in some cases, 
while in others they are slightly increasing. No sure sta- 
tistics are, however, yet available, and none will be till about 
the beginning of next year. 

One thing is however evident and this is that Italy is at 
present in great need, not only of army cloth, but also of 
all other classes of cloth; and is also in need of cotton yarn 
of all classes. Those who can supply such goods at present, 
or as long as the war lasts, ean do this under such extreme- 
ly favorable conditions as will never be repeated in the 
future, when it will no longer be possible to obtain cash 
guarantees before even delivering the goods as is at pres- 
ent possible, and the good prices at present prevailing. 

The Italian exports of cotton goods are much more con- 
siderable than many may think and these are represented 
by the most varied classes of goods as many Italian manu- 
facturers prefer foreign markets to their own. 

Raw cotton exported in 1915, showed a marked de- 
crease since the war; while the exportation of cotton waste 
does not seem to have suffered much through the war as 7,- 
446 tons of this product was exported in 1915, against 8,858 
tons in 1914, and 8,933 tons in 1913. 

Some further interesting information can be gathered 
from the following statistics: Grey, bleached and dyed 
cotton yarn was exported during 1915 to the amount of 
27,005 tons, against 14,167 tons in 1914, and 14,357 tons in 
1913, showing quite clearly that although the European 
war had slightly reduced the Italian yarn exports in 1914 
it was undoubtedly a great benefit to them in 1915 for it 
increased them considerably during this last year. 

The Italian exports for grey, bleached and dyed cotton 
fabrics were also increased during 1915 as compared with 
1914 and 1913, there being 32,720 tons in the first ease, 22,- 


427 tons in the second ease and 30,381 tons in the third 


case. 
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Printed goods exported was 5,137 tons in 1915, 4,657 
tons in 1914 and 6,986 tons in 1913. No reliable statistics 
are available for Italian exports since the end of 1915, 


A Starch Acetate. 


The increasing scarcity of ocean freight accommodations, 
and the great demand for food products in foreign coun- 
tries, has caused a tremendous shortage in the market of 
imported starches, tapioca, ete., and the corisequent high 
prices of all products made from them. Many of the 
sizings preferred by the finishers are made from these im- 
ported raw materials. It would seem, therefore, that they 
would now find it more convenient to turn their attention to 
products “Made in America” from American-produced raw 
materials. The Feculose Company of America is manufac- 
turing such articles at its modern plant at Ayer, Massachu- 
setts. 

Feculose has the same relation to starch that artificial 
It-is a starch acetate, and its proper- 
It is a fine, 


silk has to cellulose. 
ties combine those of felatine and dextrine. 
dry, white powder, having neither color nor odor when 
It greatly increases the strength of the material on 
which it is used. By the use of softeners, glucose, ete., 
with Feeulose, results can be obtained to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the most diffieult work. 

The Feeulose Company’s plant has ample facilities for 
the manufacture of large quantities; it is now running day 


cooked. 


and night, and plans are being made to increase its capacity. 
The plant is in charge of a corps of expert chemists. Man- 
ager John Traquair (who is also vice-president of the com- 
pany), is a chemist of international reputation, and one 
of the better known starch chemists of the country, a 
specialist of many years’ experience. Therefore the Fecu- 
lose Company of America offers the use of expert knowledge 
in all the details of the business to interestcd manufacturers 


and finishers. 





The Alexandria Cotton Co., Ltd., make the following 
report on the forthcoming Egyptian cotton crop under date 
of August eighteenth: 

The consequences of the delayed water rotations, also 
of the prolonged high temperature, are becoming notice- 
able over the Delta. The growth of the plants has been 
pushed on too quickly with the result that the flowering 
and bolling were hastened too much and are in general 
rather unsatisfactory. In many plantations the bolls are 
of a smaller size than previous years and in some cases 
not so numerous. This may prove an important factor 
in the final result of the yield of the crop, but everything 
depends on later developments. 

The Blue and Black Niles are rising rapidly and this 
has brought an abundance of water in the higher reaches 
of the Main Nile where all the nilometres are above nor- 
mal. It is very likely that this increase will continue and 
rotations will be modified for the better, but the increased 
supply will not come in time as far as the cotton crop is 
concerned. 

No new attacks of the cotton worm are reported—also 
nothing much to be said about the pink boll worm. From 
Simbellawen an attack of locusts is reported, but the dam- 


age was not serious. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


Southern Mill Situation. 


As this is being written, the prospect of a big rail- 
road strike seems imminent. It has been believed by many 
people that such a strike and on the seale indicated, would 
be an impossibility in this country. Advices, public and 
private, seem to indicate that not only may such a strike 
occur, but its Hkelihood is becoming more and more of a 
certainty. 

Several peculiar situations have thus far arisen out of 
this strike controversy. It seems as if a large part of the 
90 per cent of railroad operatives who are not striking are 
of the opinion that both sides are to blame. As one em- 
ployee pithily expressed it, “The railroads have ecoddled the 
engineers and conductors and have given them everything 
they wanted in the past to the injury of other workers, 
until now these classes feel that they can run things to suit 
themselves and are trying to take the law into their own 
hands.” 

Another feature that has been emphasized is the fact 
that there is no means for enforcing arbitration on the 
part of the men, although the railroad officials are per- 
fectly willing to have their difficulties arbitrated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or others. 

While it is well understood that labor and capital 
should each be protected in its rights, the general public has 
even more rights on the broad ground that the whole is 
greater than any part thereof and should also be pro- 
tected. It is protected in so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned by the Government through the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. It is not protected from the effects of 
labor disturbances, because labor unions are not ineorpor- 
ated bodies and are not subject to Federal control. This 
has been pointed out in the columns of Corron many 
times, but Congress, being bound in the fetters of vote 
getting servitude, has up to the present taken no action. 

It is sincerely hoped that some method will be adopted 
for avoiding this labor difficulty on the railroads, inas- 
much as it would be a woefully serious matter for many 
people and many businesses. 

Another feature of the month has been the passage of 
the Keating-Owen Child Labor Bill. An analysis of this 
bill and its results to mill men as given by a correspondent 
in Commerce and Finance under date of August 16th pre- 
sents a rather clear view of this situation, and it is repro- 
duced herewith practically verbatim. 

**Much has been written and said regarding child labor in 
the Southern cotton mills and much of this has been to the 
discredit of the mill owner and operator, the role most 
frequently assigned him being that of a conscienceless slave- 
driver wringing large dividends out of the blood and tears 
of thousands of worn and emaciated beings beneath the age 
of fourteen, children in years from whose lives all the joy, 
gladness and spontaneity of children has been banished for- 


ever by ceasless toil in close, unhealthy buildings, breathing 
air laden with tuberculosis-produeing particles of fibre min- 


gled with the fetid breath of hundreds of other hapless chil- 
dren. 
To persons whose ideas are derived from accounts such as 


described above the Owen-Keating Bill is a very belated re 
form measure which will free the enslaved children in the 
Southern mills as Alexander II freed the serfs of Russia 
at one stroke, and all opposition to it is regarded as the 
inevitable ery of entrenched capital when anything is sug- 
gested having a tendency to reduce dividends. To these per- 
sons it would be no little surprise to learn that these same 
grasping, child-bruising mill men are in many instances in- 
finitely better sociologists and uplift workers than the half- 


baked so-called reformers who are so constantly breaking 
into print with their startling revelations of awful condi 
tions. A few minutes connected and logical thought will 


convince any one that the well being of the cotton mill opera- 
tives of the South is as essential to the success and pros- 
perity of this great industry as any factor entering into the 
manufacture and marketing of its products. The situation 
is very different in New England where there is a continual 
influx of immigrants from which textile operatives may be 
constantly reeruited. In the South there is no such supply 
to draw from and the present presumption is that its mills 
a generation hence will be operated in the most part by the 
children and grandchildren of those thus employed at present. 

‘“ Already we have in the older Southern textile centers 
instances of three and even four generations of one family 
who have workéd in the same community and sometimes in 
the same mill and with the growing diversification of equip- 
ment and products and the demand for specialized skilled 
labor with its accompanying opportunity for advancement 
there is no field of employment which offers more to the 
average young workingman than cotton mill work. Know- 
ing to a moral certainty that the names on his pay-roll twenty 
years hence will be largely those of the children now in his 
mill village the mill man would be adopting a very short- 
sighted policy and doing himself and his stockholders a 
most irreparable injury if he failed to safeguard, as fay as 
possible, the health, happiness and well being of these chil- 
dren. It is therefore only natural that this interest mani- 
fests itself in innumerable ways every day and from practi- 
eal experience the mill man becomes an adept in the art of 
thinking, planning and doing for his people, in many in- 
stances performing the functions and duties of their legal, 
medical and moral adviser, loan banker (not with usurious 
interest as in some industries but frequently with no interest 
at all), and, in a word, taking the place of their friend and 
elder brother. 

““It would be futile to deny that child labor in its gener- 
ally accepted sense has flourished to a certain extent in 
Southern cotton mills just as it has in the cranberry marshes 
of New England and in the canneries, fisheries, mines and 
other industries all over the country. It is also true that 
during the past deeade labor laws continuously and progres- 
sively favorable to children have been adopted in the South- 
ern states until today, with the possible exception of a few 
details; the labor laws are, in the opinion of those having the 
greatest experience and consequently best qualified to judge, 
adequate for the protection of the child from labor which 
will cause physical, mental or moral deterioration. Since 
this much has been done by the states in a comparatively 
short time and since the mills themselves have without the 
pressure of any law continually improved the sanitary, hygi- 
enic, educational and social conditions of their operatives, 
it is eonsidered unnecessary to place a law of this kind 
upon the Federal statute books. The value of training chil- 
dren to skill, obedience and a sense of responsibility through 
contributing their earnings to the family envelope, is largely 
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lost sgiht of and, conversely, the deplorable effects of en- 
forced idleness without proper supervision or control are 


not taken into consideration by the advocates of the bill. 
The opposition to the bill has been grossly misinterpreted. 
The age limit of fourteen is little, if any, higher than that 
now in force in the South and its observance will work no 
The chief opposition cen- 
between 


hardship upon the mills. 


the eight-hour restriction for children 


great 
ters about 
fourteen and sixteen, this being apparently the entering 
wedge of the labor agitators for a universal eight-hour law 
and as such it is reeognized and vigorously opposed. The 
other cause of opposition is that the bill takes out of the 
power of the state the handling of its own peculiar domestic 
problems with which outsiders are unfamiliar and is thus 


an instance of flagrant transgression of states’ rights.’’ 
The facts regarding the cargo of dyestuffs received on 
the submarine “Deutschland” The 
dyestuffs portion of the cargo consisted of three thousand 
and forty-two (3042) packages, which totaled less than two 
The value of the cargo is not known. 


appear to be these: 


hundred (200) tons. 
The forwarding company was free to secure a price which 
The freight, 
The 


goods themselves were from six producers in Germany and 


would bring them out whole on the venture. 
therefore, was undoubtedly an extraordinary one. 


intended 
country, viz: The Bayer Company, The Badische Company, 
Cassella Color Company, The Hoechst Company, Berlin 
Aniline Works and the Kalle Color and Chemical Com- 
pany. If these American concerns had been unwilling to 
pay the price demanded by the forwarding company then 
the allotment would have been placed on the open market. 
It is understood that the six eoncerns have each taken 
the portion intended for them respectively. While the im- 
portation is not large it is understood to have ineluded 


were for their respective distributors in this 


numerous types of which the American market has been 
bare for over a year and it will prove of vast relief in 
many quarters hard-pressed for-these German special- 
ties. 

The plant of the Valley Creek Cotton Mills, which has 
been closed for more than two years, has been taken over 
by the Raybell Manufacturing Co., incorporated, with cap- 
ital stock of $60,000. The officials of the company are: 
President, W. T. 
W. R.z Selma; 
Elmore, Montgomery, Ala. 


olina will be in charge of the nill at Selma, Ala. 


Bell, Greenwich, Conn.; vice president. 
secretary F. H. 
G. Henry Jones of South Car- 


Craig, and treasurer, 


Plans and specifications have been completed for the 
Yadkin Bleaching Co.’s proposed plant at Salisbury, N. C. 
The main building will be 300 x 100 feet and three stories 
high. Its eaniyment will include machinery for bleaching. 
mercerizing and otherwise finishing high-class cotton prod- 
uets, the building and machinery being reported as to cost 
$200,000. 
the mill. 

It is reported that the Henry River Manufacturing Co., 
Hilderbran, N. C.., 
floods, will build a new mill which will be three stories high, 
150 x 75 feet, to be equipped with 8,000 spindles and 


Electric and water plants will be provided for 


whose plant was damaged in the recent 


accompanying machinery. 

Definite plans have been announced for a cotton mill 
and village to be built by the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., recently mentioned as to build an 
addition. This new plant will be three units, to be com- 
pleted within two years, contracts having been awarded 
for the first $100,000 unit. The main building will be 2% 
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stories, of brick construction on piers of rubble stone, with 
brick panels and large section of steel sash and a green tile 
roof. It will be equipped with 3600 spindles and the 
accompanying preparatory machinery, 116 looms and a 
dyehouse to dye long chain and raw stock, the weekly capac- 
ity to be 36,000 yards of cloth. The mill village will have 
three to six-room cottages, containing bathrooms, electric 
lighting, water and sewer facilities. 

A $300,000 cotton ecordage mill is to be built at Newport 
News, Va. The amount named is the estimated cost of the 
buildings, machinery, ete., including the electric power drive. 
The electricity may be obtained from Newport News, Hamp- 
ton & Old Point Railway Co. A, L, Powell, president of 
the Powell Trust Co., and associates are understood to be 
financing the proposition. 

The Pelham (Ga.) Mfg. Co., will install 300 looms, re- 
placing old style looms. 

The Haynes Mills, incorporated, with a capitalization of 
$300,000, will have 10,000 mule spindles and 300 looms, and 
will be located at Avondale, near Henrietta, N. C. R. R. 
Haynes of Cliffside, N. C., is president, and Z. O. Jenkins 
of Henrietta is treasurer. 

Machinery is being installed at the Columbus (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant for the purpose of increasing 
the output of the mill. The new equipment includes 246 
Draper looms. 

A 300-foot addition and an installation of 5000 spindles, 
with accompanying equipment, are planned by the Jewel 
Cotton Mills of Thomasville, N. C. 

The Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala., previously men- 
tioned as preparing to make some changes in their mill 
buildings, have let a contract for rearranging their main 
mill and for the erection of a reinforeed conerete opening 


room. Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston and Atlanta, 


are the arehitect-engineers. 

The Georgia Cordage Mills, Scottdale, Ga., will be re- 
organized under the name of the Georgia Duck and Cordage 
Co., and will have a capital stock of $60,000. Their pre- 
vious charter was dissolved. The mill has been manufac- 
turing yarn and twine, but will install looms for the manu- 
facture of duck. 

The contract for the new cotton storage warehouse for 
the Chinnabee Cotton Mill of Talladega, Ala., was starte 1] 
recently. The building will be 150 x 75 feet. 

The Abington Mills, Huntsville, Ala., are installing 
10,608 spindles, 236 looms and 48 cards, with accompanying 
When this addition is completed the mill will 
They man. 


machinery. 
have 111 ecards, 25,448 spindles, and 516 looms. 
ufacture high elass duck. 

The Cross Cotton Mills Company, of Marion, N. 
received a charter with $150,000 capital authorized and 
$35,000 subseribed by Eugene Cross, D. E. Hewgins, A. R. 
Conlet and A. J. Farley for general cotton milling business. 
Eugene Cross is at present superintendent of the Taylors- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

The Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
tract for 120 new houses and it is reported that construction 
on a mill to be known as mill No. 5, will begin early in 


1917. 


[., has 


C., have let a con- 





The date for the fall meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association has been set for November 24th and 25th, and 
it will be held at Columbia, S. C. 
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New England Mill Situation. 

A great abundance of business is being tendered to the 
mills and prices have gone up steadily for the month. The 
advances in print cloths, bleached cottons, many fine yarn 
goods, and wide sheetings that were predicted a month ago 
as a consequence of additional fall buying, were stimulated 
also by the strength of the cotton markets. Values are on 
a very high level but producing costs are abnormally high 
without any immediate indication of a recession. If they 
do not mount still higher while the war goes on the esti- 
mates of some manufacturers will misearry. 

Last year, in August at about this time, the 39 inch 
68 x 72’s could hardly be sold at 414 cents and are now 
bringing 67% cents; the 60 x 48’s that were at 41% are at 
51% eents; the 64 x 60’s that were 35% cents are at 64%; 
the 30 inch combed lawns that were at 5 cents are now 
difficult to be had at 714 cents; the 31 inch bag goods that 
sold at 314 cents are bringing 514 cents; and so on through 
a great list of expanded values affecting mill prices only. 
When it is remembered that this expansion in mill prices 
is being greatly amplified above normal in printing and 
finishing costs, and in all lines of textiles outside of cottons, 
it will be understool readily that capital is being tied up 
in various channels and may not be quite as plentiful in 
future as it has been for the use of traders. 

This is one of the features of the present situation that 
is attracting serious attention among those manufacturers 
who are also bankers and who in addition to buying mill 
paper also purchase considerable miscellaneous mercantile 
paper. There is throughout this whole section a feeling 
that while the present prosperity is real enough, and bids 
fair to last for many months to come, it is after all, a dan- 
gerous sort of a business in view of the ever present oppor- 
tunity for financial shocks at home and abroad while war 
is the underlying influence. 

An annoying interruption in the shipment of goods sold 
for export has resulted from the operation of the new 
policies of the Allies in dealing with their enemies. The 
so-called British blacklist is an endless chain in its opera- 
tion, for while a great many goods hitherto sold to South 
American countries and financed through London, were en- 
tirely innocent so far as domestic houses were concerned, 
they cannot be shipped in British Bottoms and will not be 
taken by other than British vessels that have to touch for 
coal at British ports and thus become subject to the favor 
of British treatment. It is promised that the goods from 
this country not intended in any way for the enemies of 
Great Britain will not be interfered with when the working 
out of the new plans has been fully arranged. But at one 
time a single New York househad over $200,000 worth of 
cotton voods held up either in New York or mill storehouses 
awaiting the unrolling of a deal of red tape that is clogging 
the export movement, 

That considerable export business is being discouraged 
beeause of the many new troubles that are placed in the 
way of shipping companies is not doubted, and while a 
decline in export trade may be ultimately attributed to 
high prices, it will be found that one other explanation will 
be that it is too hard to ship goods abroad to interest 
traders who have plenty of business at home. 

The importance of the new export trade in cotton goods 
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is being fully appreciated in New England. Less attention 


has been paid to it than to any new development of the war 
business, but some phases of it are pretty well understood. 
For example, the staple printers are shipping fully a fifth 
of their output abroad. Two of the largest hosiery wmilis 
have so much foreign business offered at their own figures 
that they are quite independent of the single domestic mar- 
ket. Two of the large bleacheries are finishing at least 
a sixth of their output constantly for export. These are 
only random cases showing that steady progress in exports 
is on. 

Oceasional strikes are taking place in different mill cen- 
ters but on the whole the labor conditions are as good as 
manufacturers hope for during the favorable outdoor 
season. There is considerable machinery idle because of a 
searcity of labor, in some instances mills having as many as 
300 looms idle. The greatest difficulty complained of is 
in finding help for dye and bleach houses, mill yards, and 
wherever the commonest kinds of workmen are employed. 
This is explained by the ease with which laboring men can 
find profitable work on the highways, in the building and 
ammunition trades, and in laboring work in machine shops.» 

The markets have been growing stronger despite price 
advances, and orders in hand insure full operations for at 
least four months. There are mills whose orders will carry 
them well into next year. The activity in print cloths and 
convertibles resulted in an advance in staple wide 64 x 60’s 
from 5°4 cents to 64g cents. Other goods went up corre- 
spondingly. There has been a large business placed on 
fine drills, twills, coutils, and other specialties for the con- 
verting and manufacturing trades. The tire fabric trade 
has been very active and many large contracts are booked 
to run through the first half of next year. 

Fall River sold print cloths more freely in the first 
weeks of August than for a long time, both spot and con- 
tract sales running in excess of the weekly output by a half, 
two or three weeks in succession. Stocks at that center 
are the lowest known since the late months of 1906. 

About the middle of the month it was announced by B. 
B. & R. Knight that Fruit of the Loom 4-4 bleached cottons 
were to be advanced to 10 cents from 91% cents and the 
new price is guaranteed against a decline up to November 
15. Soon afterward other lines of bleached cottons were 
marked up in the same ratio. The guaranteeing of the new 
price on Fruits was unusual although not considered risky 
in view of the strong situation in general lines. It stimu- 
lated forward purchases at the highest price that has pre- 
vailed since 1907. 

The bleacheries are still not turning out goods to their 
eapacity although orders in hand are sufficient to provide 
work for an average of 60 days ahead. More bleached 
goods have been made and sold in the first seven months of 
this year than ever before in the history of the New England 
trade’ but there is nothing to show any sign of a declining 
demand. 

Colored goods mills are very well employed but advance 
orders are being placed with more caution. The dress ging- 
ham mills booked from 75 to 80 pér cent of a full business 
for spring and are quite content with that ratio in view of 
the very high prices over those of a year ago. The staple 
gingham trade has not been as good as the low end of dress 
ginghams, the new price of 8 cents a yard for staples being 


considered pretty high by the buyers. The finishers of 
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colored goods, particularly piece dyes, have been tendered 
more work for spring than was the case a year ago. The 
trade appears to have grown accustomed to the very high 
prices asked for dyeing poplins, gabardines, and oxford 
weaves, and consumers are taking more goods of late. 

The dye situation continues to attract less interest than 
it did a year ago, for the reason that manufacturers feel 
themselves to be helpless against the extraordinary prices 
that are exacted for imported or domestic colors. So long 
as consumers will go on paying the prices now asked for 
colored goods, the dyers are willing to go on paying the 
high prices for dyes. Less hope is entertained now than a 
month ago of getting a favorable bill through Congress to 
stimulate the investment of domestic capital in the dye 
making business, é 

Trade in fine and faney goods with the mills has been 
satistactory. Additional spring orders have been booked 
on voiles, poplins, skirting fancies, lawns, and organdies. 
he last named cloths are being called for in plain and 
faney weaves in quantities larger than mills care to accept 
on contract, the chief difficulty being the one of spinning 
the very fine yarns éalled for. : 

While the fine combed yarn cloth mills have been making 
a great deal of profit, the higher cost of staple cotton is 
becoming a most serious factor in the new spring business. 
Some mills are entirely out of cotton above inch and a quar- 
ter staple and do not care to pay the fancy prices asked 
for additional supplies. They are able to get plenty of 
business on yarns under 100’s and do not eare to buy cot- 
ton for the choice fine numbers even though very unusual 
prices are offered for the goods. 

Leading manufacturers of quilts and towels are fully 
employed with contracts booked in some instances for de- 
liveries carrying into March and April. The production 
of crochet quilts is the largest ever known but there is also 
a very good output of satin quilts being taken. Many for- 
eign orders have been tendered recently, particularly for 
special crested goods to be used on steamship lines, foreign 
hotels, ete. Some of this business is being taken, but as 
a rule the mills are too busy to handle it. 


lhe New England cotton yarn business is in an unpre- 


cedented condition. A number of leading mills have ceased 
to quote for any delivery this year for either weaving or 
knitting purposes. The finer qualities of mule spun carded 
yarns are virtually off the market, only a few of the larger 
customers being able to receive consideration at any price. 

One of the spinners who has supplied certain of the 
large men’s wear mills for some years with particular grades 
of weaving yarns in warps has been offered business for 
delivery from January to July at the highest prices ever 
suggested for cotton yarn by one of the oldest and most 
experienced buyers. The explanation given is that unless 
something unexpected intervenes, wool and worsted yarns 
are going to prohibitive levels next year and the rush to 
get the best qualities of special warps for men’s wear will 
be uncontrollable. In any event, the price the buyer for 
this large mill offered to pay for a contract in excess of a 
million pounds was more than double the price he could 
have bought for one year ago. 





It is sometimes easy to step into another man’s shoes, 


but to cover ground in them ofttimes proves difficult. 
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Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The thoughts of spinners and manufacturers are turning 
to the cotton crop and the share of it that is likely to fall to 
Britain. The question is not a new one and for several 
years past the diffieulty has not been the finding of markets, 
but of obtaining a sufficient quantity of the raw material to 
fulfil orders and keep machinery running. As is well 
known, it was the increasing demand upon the cotton crop 
from buyers in various parts of the world, that was mainly 
responsible for the formation of the British Cotton Growing 
Association. The main factor in the situation is the in- 
creasing share which America takes of her own crop. It is 
estimated that the American crop this year will be 14,000,000 
bales, and that of these America herself will take half. For 
several years past the proportion of the erop which has 
fallen to Britain has been growing less, and there is'a very 
prevalent feeling among leading cotion men that unless 
something is done to meet the situation the Lancashire in- 
dustry will be faced with, a grave crisis in the near future. 
The tendency of things was bad enough before the war, but 
as a result of the fall in prices on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the acreage under cotton was so decreased that the 
position not very far ahead promises to be something like 
desperate. J. Arthur Hutton puts the decrease in acreage 
planted with cotton in America at about 15 per cent and 
in Egypt and India at about 30 per cent, and he speaks of 
ruin facing the Laneashire trade unless prompt steps are 
taken to increase the supply of raw material. He looks to 
the British Cotton Growing Association, of which he is 
chairman, to meet the deficiency, but his view is that it is 
altogether too big a matter to be left in private hands, and ° 
that the only way out is through generous support and en- 
ergetic action on the part of the government. 

The supply of raw material is especially important in 
view of the fact that Lancashire manufacturers hope to 
extend their trade by invading markets dominated before 
the war by Germany and Austria. I wrote last month of 
the government committee which was inquiring into the con- 
dition of the trade, especially in its international aspect. 
The government is also fostering a movement for capturing 
enemy trade by means of exhibitions. One such exhibition 
has been held in Manchester, in the textile section of which 
were several thousand samples of enemy goods which had 
been sold in 38 markets. Attached to the samples was such 
information as commercial men would need in order to judge 
of the possibilities of effective competition, and already 
some firms are trying their hands at the new lines. The 
goods, for the most part, are of a very cheap class which 
British manufacturers have hitherto ignored, but with which 
their German and Austrian competitors have built up a big 
and profitable trade. The textile samples included suitings, 
coatings, cotton prints, tweeds, tea-cloths, hose, neckties and 
underwear. They were outwardly very attractive, and al- 
though cheap, the quality was, in some cases, remarkably 
good for the price asked. Nevertheless, the analysis of 
some samples showed to what a considerable extent our 
Continental competitors have developed the art of adul- 
teration. 

Women have now entered many mill occupations from 
which formerly they were barred, but there has been nothing 
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like the influx which would be necessary to relieve firms of 
all the difficulties and anxieties occasioned by the calling of 
men to the colors. Little has been done in the way of definite 
re-organization beyond loeal agreements providing for the 
introduction into the mule-rooms of female piecers. In 
individual mills, however, women are engaged on work which 
has never before been placed in their hands. In the blow- 
ing-room they ean now be found employed at mixing, open- 
ing and spreading, and assisting at waste-breakers and 
seutchers. In the eard-room they are working as tenters 
to Derby doublers or condensers. In the ring-spinning room 
they can be found doing the work of banders and jobbers, 
and in the weaving section undertaking beaming, ball-warp- 
ing for light warps, and the work of drawers and twisters. 
The shortage of weavers in some centers, however, is con- 
siderable, and hundreds of looms are stopped for lack of 
them. Work in the warehouses is considerably hampered by 
lack of men, but women are, to some extent, making up the 
deficieney. They are, for example, working in some mills as 
cop-packers, but many employers complain that their work 
in that capacity is not efficient. It is very doubtful whether 
sufficient women can be obtained. Women ean nowadays ob- 
tain in other occupations better wages than are offered in 
the cotton trade, and many find tram-conducting, letter-car- 
rving and other less mechanical and monotonous employ- 
ments more attractive. 

With those other sections of the textile trade, cotton 
men are watching the developments of the government-aided 
attempt to make this country independent of foreign dyes. 
The latest departure has been taken by the Manchester City 
Council, whieh has established at the School of Technology 
a new sub-department for post-graduate study and re- 
search in coal-tar products and dyestuffs. The council has 
been fortunate in securing Professor A. G. Green, the dis- 
coverer of primuline, dianthine and other impertant dyes, 
to take charge of the new department. Professor Green has 
first-class knowledge of the manufacture of dyestuffs, and 
recently resigned the chair of tinctorial chemistry at Leeds 
University in order to direct the research department of a 
big dve-stuff manufactory. The new department will be 
under the general supervision of Professor Knecht, who has 
charge of the applied chemistry department of the school 
and is an expert in the use of dyestuffs. 

The hard waste weavers and the velvet weavers are de- 
manding a ten per cent advance in wages, and in both cases 
a dead-ioek seems likely to ensue. 


« 


Cotton Comment. 





BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, August 19th, 1916. 

The sensationally bullish figures issued by Secretary 
Hester of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, showing con- 
sumption by the world of American cotton the past season, 
14,812,000 bales, coupled with unsatisfactory erop advices 
from the interior, are reflected in a further advance of more 
than. one cent per pound in the price of cotton compared 
with one month ago, the present quotation, 14.13 cents per 
pound, basis of middling, being the highest for this period 
of the year for many years past. (As this section of 
CoTToN goes to press a gain of over another cent a pound 


has been registered.—Ed. ) 
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Of late the weather has been more favorable for the 


growing crop in the central and eastern portions of the belt, 
and some improvement is noted in these localities, but west 
of the Mississippi River climatic conditions were generally 
unfavorable; the drouth continuing in Oklahoma, and with 
insufficient rain in Texas, 

On August Ist, the government reported the average 
condition of the crop on July 25th 72.3, which was the 
lowest August bureau report, with the exception of 1909, 
in 46 years. This created a more bullish sentiment in the 
market, and when the sensational figures on consumption 
of American by the world last season were issued on the 
3rd inst., the market worked higher by leaps and bounds. 

The August Ist government crop report indicated a 
yield, exclusive of linters, of only 12,916,000 bales, which, 
including linters, pointed to a total crop of only about 
14,000,000 bales for this season, whereas, since last season’s 
consumption was nearly 15,000,000 ineluding linters, the 
conclusion was reached that there was the possibility of a 
famine in cotton and cotton goods before next July. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that market advanced so 
rapidly from the already high levels, and unless crop con- 
ditions improve, higher prices are likely eventually. 

However, there is the fear that when the movement 
of the crop becomes heavy, lower priecs may be witnessed 
during the fall, as farmers are likely to sell freely while 
prices are high. 

Nevertheless, there is danger on the short side of the 
market because of the crop being late, particularly in the 
eastern half of the belt, which makes it susceptible to con- 
siderable damage in event of an early killing frost. 

By reason of the world’s visible and invisible supply 
being reduced to normal proportions, on July 31st, 3,635,- 
000, last year 5,629,000, of which mills in Europe hold only 
700,000 vs 1,200,000, an urgent demand for domestie and 
foreign requirements is anticipated during September and 
October and throughout the season. ; 

Last season Europe consumed 7,760,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton, the United States 7,052,000. This season Eu- 
rope will probably need about 8,000,000 bales, the United 
States perhaps 7,500,000, or a total for the world of possi- 
bly 15,500,000 bales. In this lies the strength of the situa- 
tion so far as eventualities are concerned, present indica- 
tions pointing to an inadequate supply to meet the probable 
demand of the world this season. 

The cotton goods markets are strong and active, further 
advances having been recorded this week, with spinners 
unable to furnish goods fast enough for prompt shipment. 
being booked full for months ahead because of the inereas- 
ing export demand in America, made possible by the Euro- 
pean war. 

During the season of 1909-10 the average price of mid- 
dling cotton for the season was 14.60, and chances are that 
the average price of this season will be higher. Under the 
circumstances it would seem advisable for spinners to buy 
for future requirements on all important reactions, as 
abnormally high prices are likely after the new year. Sen- 
timent is very bullish, but the speculative long interest is 
not large, and the public may enter the market, the high 
levels notwithstanding. 


Nerve, bluster and pull will often push a man tempo- 
rarily ahead of his fellows, but it takes brains to stay there. 








The Yarn Market. 


The yarn market for the past month has steadily main- 
tained its gradual upward trend, and while the unusual 
prices being received robs the market of snap, so noticeable 
in normal times, still, the business being done is entirely 
satisfactory and many mills are sold up for months ahead. 

During the latter part of June, there was considerable 
talk that there would be a break in yarn prices in Septem- 
ber or October, but the floods in the Carolinas and its 
effect on the mills, the transportation and the cotton crop 
has probably settled this question of a break in yarn 
prices for several months at least. Not only are southern 
mills very well employed, but New England yarn mills are 
in a like condition, and it seems doubtful if this condition 
will be changed in the near future. 

Early in the month there were many inquiries for 
combed yarn for delivery, 
1916, to January 1917. The inquiries were for both single 
2-ply, and sales of 10,000 to 100,000 pounds were 


There were many inquiries for 


starting any time from November 


and 
made for future deliveries. 
combed lisle and mercerized yarn for prompt deliveries 
m the Philadelphia market, and the knitters sold small 
lots through brokers of numbers they were not using at 
stiff advances over what they had paid a short time ago. 
For instances, 80’s 2-ply combed peeler mercerized sold 
for $1.20 for delivery beginning in January, and $1.25 to 
$1.28 for prompt delivery. About this time a broker sold 
the same yarn to a knitter at $1.37 for spot delivery. 
Prices of carded yarns on cones were firm during this period 
and some numbers were searce for quick deliveries. Weav- 
ing yarns were in light demand, but there was no softening 
of the prices; in fact, spinners’ prices were if anything, a 
little higher. 

A report from the New York market says it is believed 
that quite a few knitters have waited too long before cover- 
ing their forward contracts and have overstaid their market. 
When 10’s frame cones were offered in this market around 
23 cents a pound, it was difficult to interest buyers, although 
they admitted that yarns were needed. Early in August 
spots were offered in New York at 2414 cents, in some quar- 
ters and 2444 cents in others. Some spinners claimed to 
have put through sales at 25 cents, and many mills are 
asking 26 cents for good, white stock. 

The continued demand for combed yarn later 
month was a feature of the market. Mills that are not yet 
completed are sold up for months ahead, it is said. Prices 
of combed Sea Island mercerized are so high that orna- 
mental braid manufacturers and embroiderers are substi- 
tuting 36’s 2-ply combed peeler with 16 turns reverse twist 
and 40’s 2-ply combed peeler with 18 turns reverse twist 
in its place. 

Hosiery and underwear manufacturers seem to be hard 
up for yarn for immediate use, and dealers are receiving 
many inquiries for all numbers up to 30’s for quick ship- 
ment. Delayed delivery from spinners and neglect of knit- 
ters to fully cover their needs are given as the reason for 
this condition. Some factors seem to think that it is very 
doubtful if earded yarn on cones is as scarce as it appears 
to be. One dealer intimated that he could get what he con- 
sidered a generous shipment if he would pay an exhorbitant 
price or about 2614 cents basis of 10’s. A Southern spin- 


clean, 
in the 


ner is reported to have sent word to several dealers that he 
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‘compelled to vacate the building occupied by them. 
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had about 75,000 pounds of 12’s to 30’s Southern frame 
spun carded cones in stock that he would sell on the basis 
of 25 cents for 10’s. It is said this amount was quickly 
taken at the spinners’ prices 

Carded weaving yarns continue to move slowly, 
Weavers seeming not anxious to buy at present prices. 


the 


Following are recent quotations: 
Southern Single Skeins. 








a te Oe oka ae oP eee “TBO ceases cal 24 
ee ee a 2 er Pte e 24 @25 
BGG: cawihess » «alan 25 SDs han hike ae ke 26 
24s fone eee BI Rs 6 tuo bow SRD 28% 
ON rai 5 a te cid lin dine 32 Se a pin eane@ wide «on 41 
Southern Single Warps. . 
ae cas rete, | Ee rae Pre reTy 23% 
Rae st ose PERS te 24% eg re Br eee 25% 
DR Fin oe} 04 bic 26 Be Speer tere re 27 
ek. +s a kat sed ee 28 Se ee ey ee 28% 
BOO. 6nd canara eee 31% BM a aie ie tele A 40% 
Carpet and ee, Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack .......-. 22% @23 O-dslack. .......... 22 @22% 
8-3-4 hard twist. ..22 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
Se ee 22 ER” RGA Soe ee 23% 
Pe: ee eee 25 By ” “Ree artsy Be Dee 25% 
MN {5a 6 winhkie » @thiou 26% Pa ae eee 2 26% @28% 
a checks 45.647 | ee ES ee Bae 82% 
Be odds s ioe 33% Sa, ae 44% 
Southern de aes A Warps. 
eee 22% iD EaG @ ode WCE Gal on bacon 24 
ne ee 25 | ie. Tf Pre Fe eae. 25% 
OO iss dads ToS 27 BT VG kts Aide 's CUBR s 2 27% @28% 
se), ca eee 82 Te OE eae 82% 
PO ad. eee eee 83% SMES Seb Whi ts cee 42 @44% 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
Ee. | 2 06640 thee aa 29 @31 tet ee Se Be 31 @32 
BOG. cated dc wet ad 384 @35 ie < sda’ s setae 36 @38 
RA Rag Hey 37 @38 a See ee 40 @42 
me tAwecdes came 45 @46 Goes + ct ePe Ue be ws 50 @51 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 
_ eee ee 85% ees eb wads 36% 
RN oe ak so k's pee 87 DORs shh Ob 0'ec 6 Sins he 88 
Wee fh éerdatceecan 40 WO. as Sha veh es eee 42 
BRT Sin sus thio 45 ER RES Te: 53 55 
| i ee 68 tae, A SS" 75 @80 
FOO | thisi« cpucweee 85 @90 besa b civitincnsihs 95 @i.00 
. os Frame Spun Yarn on Cones- 
oe SER ds see = ] iite ce teh © elee se 23 
De bow esse 9 y ee OF 24 24% 
| REE Fy eal Be 25 } DRA bili Saka Uaew ale 25% . 
| Seo eee 25% Sa shies ue toeleale 26 
Oe. Bavtwne Spa Cus 26% Wee éd oda cbtnd sn 27% 
eee ee eee 29 eS RS eS ae 84% 
PEP Og ae 40% SA ears 48% 
my Combed ae Island at ae PF eee or Cones. 
OPP er rey cee ee aie Cisk Mo. 0 gece’ 69 
ag Oe eee 70 RE eee 71 
Bre ree ey a 74 a ae 82 
wp SS ee rrr 86 a ee ee 92 @94 
er ee 97 yg SSS oer $1.02 
eg PPS er $1.30 Bee cstera cds 1.45 
eer eee 1.60 @$1.65 
Combed Egy oe. 
ee Sa 58 Se Se Pere e sor 61 
26-2 a an ae 8 62 ig repose rrr 63 
é §-2 63 Sala otk cob File ke eities 70 
ERS Se Sect ig 2y- 73 ee | NO Here sedi 76 
ee i .. Sutge Jae dae 83 PA ES eee 93 
OS RE $1.03 |\Carded quality 3c less.......... 
Egyptian —s On Cops. 
Me TE ERA PO 43 Db vou vee abe 44 
Pe eer ee 46 ER a as Se 47 
ee 49 Me. Pecaicw ¢ ns eben 52 
Gl <cal's it abe ed 55 
Combed 
Oe. ial wkeeie cae 48 petites «wi eUke be 49 
en i deb ot die wueks oat 51 RS ae 52 
. tees Peele. 53 a eae 55 
Ey amen 60 





The Atlas Yarn Company, of Southbridge, Mass., are 
offering their complete, 16,000 spindle Cotton Yarn Mill 
equipment for sale in lots to suit customers, as appears 
elsewhere in this issue. It is understood, the company is 
The 
plant is at present in full operation, producing high grade 
yarn for the weaving, knitting, and tire fabrie market. 





The Link Belt Co., are enlarging their malleable foun- 
dry at Indianapolis in order to meet the increased de- 
mand for their products. The foundry extension will be 
a one story building, 70 x 275 feet, with a wing 106 x 140 
feet. This will house their fifth melting furnace and will 
provide space for some sixty molders. 
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Sea Island Cotton Report, Season 1915-16. 





BY CABELL AND PEEK, SAVANNAH. 

During early August, 1915, there was a demand for all 
available Fancy and Extra Choice at basis of 25¢ landed 
for Faney for immediate shipment. At the same time bus- 
iness was placed for later deliveries at a concession of from 
14 to le from this basis for these grades. After this mills 
waited fer lower prices, and when the business came out 
several weeks later, it was placed in considerable volume 
around 19 to 19\%4e, landed, for Extra Choice. A large 
short interest was created among dealers around these pri-es 
and the market reacted quickly from these lower levels ad- 
vancing steadily to a basis of 30¢, landed, for Fancy. On 
this advance accumulated stocks were unloaded where pos- 
sible but some dealers were left with their holdings and 
sold out at a loss of from 4 to 5e per lb. 

The market then steadied around 26%e, landed, for 
Fancy and continued there until early December when the 
greater portion of the crop had moved to the ports. Prives 
then hardened until they reached 3le landed for F:.ney 
during the middle of January. After this and until the cad 
of the season the market fluctuated but slightly anc closed 
quiet with a comparatively small unsold stock, which is 
firmly held. 

The season was one of unusual fluctuations occasioned 
by the large orders placed for goods requiring sea island 
cotton together with the manipulation of the market in 
order to force prices for accumulated stocks. 

The demand for Extra Choice predominated throughout 
the year. Fancy was shipped for Extra Choice during the 
early part of the season due to a lack of demand for the 
former grade, but, as prices hardened, all grades were in 
demand and considerable cotton was readily taken in round 
lots. Of the unsold stock at the close of the season Fancy 
constitutes the larger proportion with very little Extra 
Choice and Choice available. 

The crop was a high grade one averaging about Extra 
Choiee. As a whole the staple was satisfactory except in 
the case of some cotton raised in outlying territories usually 
devoted to Upland Cotton. 

The Ginners’ Report shows a crop of 91,920 bales, while 
the total into sight for the season was 86,748 bales. At the 
beginning of the season estimates pointed to a crop of about 
100,000 bales, but this amount was not realized due to lack 
of or very low proportion of potash in the fertilizer used 
and to unfavorable hot and dry weather in August and Sep- 
tember. Caterpillars were also very destructive in some 
parts of the belt and particularly in Florida. 

At the beg'nning of the past season there was an avail- 
able supply in the interior and at the ports of about 3,400 
bales. The ginnings for the season amounted ot 91,920 
bales giving a total to account for of 95,320 bales. The 
mills have taken out during the season 85,746 bales and at 
the end of the season there was on hand, in the interior and 
at the ports, a supply of about 5,500 bales making a total 
acounted for of 91,246 bales. This gives a discrepancy of 
about 4,000 bales, which may be accounted for by a differ- 
ence in the Jacksonville or interior stocks, a small addition 
to the Savannah receipts and a larger overland movement 
than has been reported. There is also the possibility that 
the Ginners’ Report for sea island cotton was too high, as 
upland cotton was raised to a considerable extent in some 
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This condition brings about 


sections of the sea island belt. 

the possibility that the gins, in making their reports, in- 

eluded some of the upland cotton in their sea island figures. 
CROP OF 1916-17. 

On account of the high prices paid for sea island cotton 
during the season just past, there has been a general in- 
crease in the planting throughout the belt, amounting to 
about 17 per cent. 

The crop has been poorly fertilized due to lack of potash 
and made a late start, due to long spells of dry weather at 


planting time. A large portion had to be replanted. This 
dry weather was followed by beneficial rains thro ighout 


the belt and the crop was making very satisfactory pro- 
gress until early July, when the belt was visited by entirely 
too much rainfall, lasting throughout the month. This 
caused a great deal of damage. The progress of the crop 
depends entirely upon the weather conditions from now on, 
making a possible crop about equal to that of last season, 
with favorable weather. Adverse conditions from now on, 
however, will prove very damaging. 

Reports indicate that the crop will be from 10 to 14 
days later than that of last year. 

Prices are not yet established for new crop delivery. 
We hear of but small business being placed for such de- 
liveries. Ideas of interior dealers vary materially and but 
few are willing to contract ahead at a basis of the ideas 
of mills. 


GINNING BY STATES FOR THE PAST FIVE SEASONS, 


Georgia Florida South Carolina Totai 
Pe 57,572 28,170 6,178 91,920 
RMP 42,395 33,613 5,590 81,598 
Sy eee 43,305 25,587 8,671 77,563 
> See 43,736 22,334 7,707 73,777 
RGR ish. cigs Kas 72,904 41,270 5,119 119,293 

SEA ISLAND QUOTATIONS, AUGUST 12, 1916. 
Delivered Domestic Mill Points 

Fancy Georgias and Floridas............... 31%e 
Extra Choice Georgias and Floridas......... 3le 
Choice Georgias and Floridas .............. 30¢e 

Extra Fine Georgias and Floridas.......... 29¢ 

Fine Georgias and Floridas................. 27e to 28¢ 
Lower Grades Georgias and Floridas........ 24e to 26e 


Savannah stock on hand, 2,048 bales: 

With practically no Fancy and Extra Choice offering 
in the Savannah stock and about 1,500 unsold bales, the 
quotations given are firm. 








The Georgia Society of the City of New York de- 
sires information regarding the names and addresses of all 
Georgians at present residing in New York City. If the 
readers of this paper will forward such information as they 
have to Powell Crichton, Secretary of Georgia Society, at 
No. 120 Broadway, New York City, the information will 
be used for the purpose of making a complete list as well 
as to add to the membership of the Society. 


The history of cotton growing in Brazil is to be had only 
in the nature of fragmentary data, but these show clearly 
that the country, with its vast area and favorable climatic 
conditions, has grown cotton systematically at least since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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Manufacture of Bleaching Materials. 


A summary of the general results of the 1914 census 
of manufactures with respect to the production of bleach- 


ing materials has been issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
I] 


sus. 

The products of this industry embrace chloride of lime 
or bleaching powder, chloride of soda, and other hy- 
pochlorites; hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide); sodium and 
other peroxides (or dioxides); bisulphites of soda, lime, 
ete.; chlorine, sulphur dioxide, lime sulphur solutions, 
This report is confined to these products as articles 
embrace those made and con- 
Many of the products are now 


ete. 
of commerce and does not 
sumed in the same plant. 
manufactured by the aid of electricity. 

The manufacture of bleaching materials for sale was 
reported by 51 establishments in 1914 and by 48 in 1909. 
The total value of products made for sale in 1914 was 
$4,964,403, an amount which exceeded the corresponding 
figure for 1909 by $1,748,675, or 54.4 per cent. The sta- 
tistics with respect to specifie groups of bleaching materials 
are as follows: 

Hypochlorites constitute the most important class, the 
production in 1914, aggregating 222,152,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $2,578,269, and exceeding that of 1909 by 90.2 per 
cent in quantity and 44.3 per cent in value. This class con- 
sists principally of chloride of lime (bleaching powder), 
but also includes relatively small quantities of chloride of 
A large amount of these 
products is made electrically. The manufacture of hypo- 


chlorites was reported by 9 establishments in 1914 and 


soda and other hypochlorites. 


by the same number in 1909. 

Hydrogen peroxide, or hydrogen dioxide (H,O,), was 
manufactured by 20 establishments in 1914 and by 17 in 
1909. The production in 1914 was reported as 32,594,807 
pounds, valued at $1,303,596, and in 1909 as 9,925,568 
pounds, valued at $870,541. Beeause of lack of uniformity 
in the strength of solutions, the quantities are not com- 
parable, but in value the 1914 product exceeded that of 
1909 by 49.7 per eent. 

Bisulphites of soda, lime, ete., were reported by 14 
establishments in 1914 and by 15 in 1909. The pro- 
duction in 1914 was 26,346,000 pounds, valued at $243,- 
559, representing a decrease of 16.9 per cent in quantity, 
together with an increase of 7.7 per cent in value, as com- 
pared with the output in 1909. 

The production of chlorine for sale in 1914 was re- 
ported as 12,217,000 pounds, valued at $472,836. No fig- 
ures for 1909 are available. The output of other bleach- 
ing materials, including sodium peroxide, sulphur dioxide, 


lime-sulphur solutions, ete., in 1914 was valued at $366,- 


143. 


A broken belt start to roll up, get caught, and 


then pull down a section of the line shafting. 


may 
The only 
method of preventing these accidents is to provide suit- 
able guards for the belts so that even if they break they 
will not be thrown off. Frequent inspection to remove dirt 
and grit, and to find weak places is also of great value. 
If the belts are seriously worn, the expense of replacing 
them should not be spared, because the added efficiency 
and greater freedom from accidents will be ample com- 


pensation. 


SepreMBER, 1916. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





Davison’s TEXTILE “BLUE Boox”’ for the United States 
and Canada. Twenty-Ninth Annual edition. Price, post- 
paid, office edition $4.00; pocket edition $3.00; salesman’s 
directory (mills only) $3.00. Published by the Davison 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Davison’s textile “Blue Book” directory is a well known 
and often used desk appliance in the textile trade. It con- 
tains a list of all the mills of the United States and Canada 
suitably thumb indexed to separate the cotton, woolen, silk 
and jute, knit goods, dyeing and finishing plants. It also 
has a list of dry goods commission merchants, cotton and 
woolen merchants and waste dealers; also a classified index 
to cotton manufacturers according to kinds of goods manu- 
factured and many other interesting and important details. 


Furnace Errictency. By Joseph 
W. Hays, Combustion Engineer. Tenth edition, revised 
(fiftieth thousand). 154 pages. Bound in 
heavy paper. Price $1.00. Published by Jos. W. Hays, 
Rogers Park, Chieago, III. 

This is a book well worthy the attention of superin- 


How to Burp vp 


and enlarged 


tendents and engineers. 


CLARK’S DrrRECTORY OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE Mitts. Edi- 
tion of July Ist, 1916. 190 pages. Price $1.50. Published 


by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

This little pocket size directory of the Southern cotton 
mills has been enlarged somewhat and made to inelude 
knitting mills and finishing plants. A special feature of 
this directory is the pink pages in the back where about 
twenty pages are devoted to hints for traveling men, and 
contain the names of the larger buyers for the Southern 
textile mills, with their office addresses. This directory also 


contains maps of the textile territory which it covers. 





Tue SournerN Raiway Textite Diecrory. 40 pages. 
Sent gratis by the Southern Railway Company, Industrial 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

This textile directory for 1916 is the annual publication 
gotten out by the Southern ‘Railway Company, and contains 
statistics and other matter, compiled with great care. Sit- 
uated along the lines of the Southern Railway, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, Ga., Southern & Fla. Railway and Virginia 
& Southwestern Railway, are 827 textile plants, carrying 9,- 
865,248 spindles and 214,467 looms. At the present time 
there are eleven new mills under construction. This little 
directory covers this territory and gives the detailed statisties 
about these mills. Copies of this directory cannot be secured 
through Corron, but may be had directly from the Indus- 
trial Department of the Southern Railway at Washington. 
D.C, ) 

The Pacifie Mills, Hampton Mills Dept., 
South Carolina, have placed a contract with William Firth. 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., for a complete equip- 
ment of dustless card strippers, for all their southern mills. 


Columbia, 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. _ | 


A Cushioned Ring With Floating Traveler. 





A new high-speed spinning ring has been perfected and 
is being introduced to the trade, that is so radically differ- 
ent from the former types as to make a rather complete 
deseription of especial interest. It is described as an air 


eushioned ring with a cireular, floating, self-lubricating 


traveler. 
In this ring the traveler is a thin convex cirele of tem- 
pered steel with an upright carrying a rounded and open 


eve. This traveler is the full diameter of the ring, see Fig. 
6. It runs in a self-lubricating raceway where there is 


OO 


Fic. 1. On tHe Lert, SHows THE COMPLETE RING 
ASSEMBLED, WHILE ON THE Ricut Fia. 2 1s THE Top 
Cast Wuicu Ho.ps Fie. 3. 


considerable spare space and the nearly flat traveler circle 
reason of its great speed and so rides 
cushion of air. slight, while 
weighs seven or eight times as much as the 
yarn 


rises on the air by 
on a Friction is very and 
the traveler 
common traveler, it is claimed that it pulls less on the y 
and has a softer “drag.” The eye prong being partially a 
spring and eapable of giving with the varying pull of the 
yarn, the whole traveler very elastic, and it never “dogs.” 


It is claimed that because the traveler does not “dog, 





—, 


IS THE LUBRICATED LINER IN WHICH 
AND Fig. 4, ON THE RIGHT, IS THE 
SPACER. 


“1G. 3, ON THE LEFT, 
TRAVELER RUNS, 
INTERMEDIATE 


THE 


and does pull with a uniform tension that yarn made on 
this ring out of the same material is from 4 to 7 per cent 
stronger, there being no thin places in the yarn. 


Fie. 


top case which holds the lubricated liner or raceway, 


1 shows the ring assembled and Fig. 2 shows the 
Fig. 3 
This liner is a part which is impregnated in the process of 
manufacture with a special lubricant. The motion of the 
warms this liner and causes the lubricant to start, 
about 100 
the 


nature as to sink back into the pores of the liner. 


traveler 
the 
When the frame is stopped, 


whole remaining at degreesF. it is said. 
such a 


This 


Iubrieant will last about two years and no free oil is neces- 


lubricant is of 


sary. 2 

The special shape of the traveler and the use of the 
lubrieating liner allows a constant running speed of about 
12,000 r. p. 
this speed for one year. 


m., and the travelers are guaranteed to run at 
What finally 


wears out is the 





traveler eye, but tests covering a period of some seven years 


show that the traveler eyes do not eut the yarn until after 


a year. 


As this traveler draws with a steady tension it 


causes 
no thin places and as a result makes yarn from the same 


material stronger. The yarn is soft, even and well wound 


besides allowing a greater quantity to be placed on a bob- 


bin. This greater quantity of yarn is secured through the 





PLATE. 


THE CENTERING SHIFT 


Fig. 5. 


even running of the traveler, which does not jump up and 


down on the ring, but carries steady and true, producing a 


smooth, evenly wound bobbin. 


Several numbers of yarn can be spun with a single 


weight of this traveler, which is- made suitable weights 
for different numbers and twists of yarn and ean be quickly 
changed. 


The centering shift plate shown in Fig. 5, provides a 


quick way of shifting rings and recentering them, when 
Fic. 6. Tur Traveter, SHOWING DevalILs. 


With this plate 


replace 


sizes of rings are changed on the frame. 
in place it is claimed that a boy can remove and 
250 rings in 30 minutes. 

Important comparative tests of these rings and travelers 
were made under actual mill conditions with frames of 256 
information for its own 


the 


spindles each, by a mill seeking 
full 
these tests has been compiled by the manufacturers of this 
21 Doane Street, 


which 


purposes. A and complete report of result of 


ring, the Union Manufacturing Co., Bos- 


Mass., 


secured for 


ton, and incorporated in a_ booklet may be 


the asking. 
Much interest has been shown in the device by everyone 
and orders have been received for trial 


who has seen it 


frame equipments from as far off as Japan and India. 


Chicago 
Atlanta, 


business de 


The Economy Fuse and Manufacturing Co., of 


opened a Southern office at 1423 Empire Building, 
on August 10th to aid in 


velopments of the South. R. P. 


handling the rapid 


Tinkham is in charge, 
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SEPTEMBER. 1916. 


Some Designs for Cotton Goods. 


BY J. W. K. 

A neat design for a cotton dress cloth is shown at Fig. 1. 
This is made from mercerized and ordinary cotton. The 
particulars for production are: 36 dents per inch, 2 threads 
in one dent, 2/40’s mercerized and 32’s American warp, 72 
picks of 32’s ring spun per ineh for the filling. 

The warping pattern is: 

DB, RCE, SE POUII, oidis. os éptnennne os c00006 0% 2/40's 
I a kv nd cance swedese te acedes. 32’s 
2 threads per pattern. 

Fig. 2 shows the complete design repeating on 48 

threads, the drafting of the heddles is also given. The 





Fig. 1. 


harness chain is shown at Fig. 3. The heavy squares on 
Fig. 2 indicate the method of working the mercerized 


threads, and the crosses for the black threads which weave 
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plain. From this it will be seen that one-half of the warp 
will be mercerized and the other half ordinary. 

It is necessary to weave this cloth from two beams, one 
conta ning mercerized and the other ordinary yarn, thus, 
a less length of mercerized will be required than the ordi- 
nary on account of the difference of the weave and the 
nature of the yarn, as the two-fold will stretch consid- 
erably more during weaving. 

The cloth is generally 30 inches in the reed space for a 
2814-inch woven cloth. For 64 yards of cloth allow 70 
yards of the ordinary yarn and 67 yards of the mercerized 
yarn. The particulars are: 72 threads per inch X 30 inches 


COTTON 





Jid 


wide = 2160 threads in the warp; 48 threads per design 
with 2160 threads in the warp would be 44 patterns + 48 
selvage threads; 24 threads of mercerized in a pattern 
44 patterns = 1056 threads; 24 threads of ordinary in a 
pattern 44 patterns — 1056 selvage 13 
threads; giving a total of 2160 threads. 

The weight of each warp may be obtained as follows: 
1056 threads 67 yards of warp 


threads: 


- yards per hank 840 





x 20’s counts = 
0 
7 


7 
9 


4.21 lbs. of mercerized; 1053 threads 
ards of warp —- yards per hank 840  32’s counts = 
lbs. of ordinary. 

To secure the weight of filling proceed as follows: 7 
picks per inch 30 inches wide * 64 yards of cloth — 
840 yards per hank  32’s counts = 5.14 lbs. Total weight 
of yarn for 64 yards of cloth, 12.10 lbs., or 5.28 yards per 
pound, 

In Fig. 4 is shown a good elass of Oxford shirting. 


y 
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The 
fine lines are a special feature in this cloth, giving the pat- 
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terns a neat appearance. The particulars for its produe- 
tion are 44 dents per inch, 2 and 4 threads in each dent, 
40’s Egyptian or American warp, 40 picks of 10’s for the 
filling. 
WARPING PATTERN. 

14 threads white — 7 dents. 
2 threads navy 

2 threads white 
30 threads 
6 threads white 

2 threads red =—3 dents. 
6 threads white 
2 threads red = 
6 threads white 
2 threads red — 3 dents. 
6 threads 


as above — 17 dents. 


3 dents. 


white 
red — 3 dents. 


2 threads 
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SEPTEMBER. 1916, 


Some Designs for Cotton Goods. 


A neat design for a cotton dress cloth is shown at Fig. 1. 
This is made from mercerized and ordinary cotton. The 
particulars for production are: 36 dents per inch, 2 threads 
in one dent, 2/40’s mercerized and 32’s American warp, 72 
picks of 32’s ring spun per ineh for the filling. 

The warping pattern is: 

L thread. pimk mereeraned 2... sie vacccscccccsscses 2/40's 
Re RE IO iad. as. cnn cade beedncade estes. 32’s 
2 threads per pattern. 

Fig. 2 shows the complete design repeating on 48 

threads, the drafting of the heddles is also given. The 





Fig. 1. 
harness chain is shown at Fig. 3. The heavy squares on 
Fig. 2 indicate the method of working the mercerized 
threads, and the crosses for the black threads which weave 
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From this it will be seen that one-half of the warp 
will be mercerized and the other half ordinary. 

It is necessary to weave this cloth from two beams, one 
conta’ning mercerized and the other ordinary yarn, thus, 
a less length of mercerized will be required than the ordi- 
nary on account of the difference of the weave and the 
nature of the yarn, as the two-fold will stretch consid- 
erably more during weaving. 

The cloth is generally 30 inches in the reed space for a 
2814-inech woven cloth. For 64 yards of cloth allow 70 
yards of the ordinary yarn and 67 yards of the mercerized 
yarn. The particulars are: 72 threads per ineh 30 inches 


plain. 


COTTON 


wide — 2160 threads in the warp; 48 threads per design 
with 2160 threads in the warp would be 44 patterns + 48 
selvage threads; 24 threads of mercerized in a pattern 
44 patterns = 1056 threads; 24 threads of ordinary in a 
pattern 44 patterns — 1056 15 
threads; giving a total of 2160 threads. 

The weight of each warp may be obtained as follows: 
1056 threads 67 yards of warp — yards per hank 840 


threads: selvage 





< 20’s counts = 4.21 lbs. of mercerized; 1053 threads 
70 yards of warp — yards per hank 840  32’s counts = 
2.75 lbs. of ordinary. 


To secure the weight of filling proceed as follows: 72 
picks per inch 30 inches wide 64 yards of cloth + 
840 yards per hank  32’s counts = 5.14 lbs. 
of yarn for 64 yards of cloth, 12.10 lbs., or 5.28 yards per 


Total weight 


pound, 
In Fig. 4 is shown a good elass of Oxford shirting. The 


fine lines are a special feature in this cloth, giving the pat- 





The particulars for its produe- 
tion are 44 dents per inch, 2 and 4 threads in each dent, 
40’s Egyptian or American warp, 40 picks of 10’s for the 
filling. 


terns a neat appearance. 


WARPING PATTERN. 


14 threads white — 7 dents. 

2 threads navy 

2 threads white 

30 threads as above — 17 dents. 


6 threads white 
2 threads red —3 dents. 
6 threads white 
2 threads red = 
white 


3 dents. 
6 threads 


2 threads red — 3 dents. 
white 
red — 3 dents. 


6 threads 
2 threads 
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6 threads white 
2 threads navy 
2 threads white -+ 
30 threads 17 dents. 
120 threads and 56 dents per pattern. 

Fig. 5 shows the complete design repeating on 120 
threads, the drafting of the heddles being given also. The 
The heavy squares on 


as above = 


harness chain is shown at Fig. 6. 
the design indicate the colored threads and the erosses the 
This cloth is generally made about 3214 
a 3014-ineh cloth; for 84 yards of 


inches in the reed for ¢ 
cloth allow 88 yards of warp. 32% inehes reed space 
Dents per pattern, 56, 


44 dents per inch = 1420 dents. 
and this divided tnto 1420 — 25 patterns + 20 dents for 
120 threads per pattern < 25 patterns + 40 
—- 3040 threads in the warp. The. weight 
3040 threads 88 yards of warp — 840 
<< 40’s counts = 8 Ibs. of warp. The 
weight of filling — 40 picks per inch * 84 yards of cloth 
3214 inches wide — 840 yards per hank < 10’s counts = 
12.9 Ibs. of filling. Total weight of yarn for 84 yards of 
cloth — 20.9 lbs., or practically 4 yards per pound. 


white threads. 


selvage. 
selvage threads 
of the warp 


yards per hank 





Ball-Bearing Spindles. 





Aggregate effect is what makes the spindle bearing 
important. Not beeause one ball-bearing spindle saves a 
little power, or helps make a more uniform yarn is this 
type better than the journal bearing spindle, but because 
these seemingly small advantages are multiplied as many 
times as there are spindles in the ring frames or in the 
Nor would a ball-bearing spindle be pre- 
Here again 


twister frames. 
ferred if it showed only one superior feature. 
many advantages make this type stand out from among 
the various spindles on the market. 

The problems connected with ball-bearings applied to 
spindles have been carefully investigated by C. H. Chap- 
man, the inventor of the well known Eureka spindle. He 
saw the possibility of enormous savings in power in the 
driving of spindles in the same way that automobile engi- 
neers saw ball-bearings and roller bearings for their ve- 
hicles. 

A reduction of friction and therefore saving of power. 
first comes to mind when ball-bearings are mentioned, be- 
cause the ball-bearing is “frictionless” as compared with 
the journal-bearing spindle. Every mill man knows that 
friction inereases with the load, so that if the journal- 
bearing spindle band by a change of tension, increases the 
Not so with the ball-bear- 
ing. Variations in tension have no appreciable effect; 
therefore, the speed and power are practically constant 
This constant speed affects the quality 


load, the friction will inerease. 


under all conditions. 
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and uniformity of the yarn; the yarn has a higher average 
tensile strength and the tensile strength is more nearly 
uniform, and it has full twist. The mill man appreciates 
this uniformity of yarn, for in all subsequent operations 
the fabric is better, is easier to finish, and there are fewer 
pieces rejected. Having fewer seconds decreases the gen- 
eral cost of production. 

While the power required for spinning frames must 
vary somewhat in different mills and under varying condi- 
tions, it is safe to say that the power required is only one- 
half or two-thirds as much with the ball-bearing spindle. 
With a large number of ring frames this saving in power is 
very noticeable, even though the saving per spindle is small. 
With a mill operating 3000 hours per year and a horse- 
power at $30 per year, one can readily see that the saving 
per frame is considerable. 

With 50,000 spindles for instance, the power for journal 

700 horsepower, which 
One-third, it is said, ean 
Smaller savings 


bearings is estimated at about 
costs about $21,000 per year. 
be saved by using ball-bearing spindles. 
are had in the shape of smaller belts for driving and 
longer life for the belts because of the greater uniform- 
ity in tension and the less power transmitted. There have 
been several actual cases in which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, it is claimed ring frames have been driven very satis- 
factorily with a belt only half as wide as that necessary 
when journal bearings were used. 

The introduction of highly-developed, perhaps delicate 
power-saving machinery, is generally attended with a con- 
siderable advance in initial cost, causing the conservative 
and eareful superintendent or treasurer to hesitate before 
going to the expense; but in the ease of Chapman Manu- 
facturing Company of Boston, Mass., the production due to 
earefully planned factory system and simplicity of design 
has been so worked out that it is stated these spindles can 
be had at an advance in cost so slight that the extra cost 
will be saved in five years, including interest on the extra 
investment; and furthermore, the spindles are designed to 
fit existing ring and twister frames. Therefore, to obtain 
greater production from old frames no other change is 


necessary. 





The Federal Trade Commission at Washington has just 
issued two very interesting booklets which they are sending 
gratis to manufacturers and merchants throughout the 
United States. The first of these booklets, which was 
issued under date of July 1, 1916, contains the funda- 
mentals of a cost system for manufacturers. The second 
booklet, which was issued fifteen days later, contains a sys- 
tem of accounts for retail merchants. A copy of either 
of these booklets may be secured without cost on applica- 
tion to the Federal Trade Commission, 


1916. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 








The Use of Liquid Chlorine in Bleaching. 


—s 


BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 
—_—_4 

Practically all of the cotton materials bleached in the 
United States at the present time are processed by the use 
of a hypochlorite method of bleaching. This applies to the 
bleaching of cotton cloth, cotton yarn in the form of skeins 
or warps, cotton knit goods, and also raw cotton. Up to 
within recent years, the bleaching agent used almost exelu- 
sively for this purpose was chloride of lime, otherwise 
known as bleaching powder or chemic. During the past 
few years, however, other methods of bleaching cotton by 
the use of sodium hypochlorite liquors have been perfected. 
The principal one of these new processes is that wherein 
a solution of sodium hypochlorite is used, such liquor being 
prepared by dissolving chlorine gas in an alkaline solution, 
such as that obtained from either soda ash or caustie soda. 
This has been made possible by the manufacture of chlorine 
gas in a pure state, which by liquification ean be placed in 
suitable containers giving a convenient and ready package 
for transportation and use. This produet is known as 
liquid chlorine, and has now a very wide use among all 
the principal hleacheries of the United States. 


There are marked advantages in the use of liquid chlo- 
rine for the preparation of bleaching solutions which recom- 
mend it to the bleacher as a substitute for the older chloride 
In the first place, every bleacher well 
chemie solution from 


of lime method. 
knows that the preparation of the 
chloride of lime is one of the most disagreeable features 
in the bleaching of cotton goods. Chloride of lime comes 
to the mill, either in drums or large casks, in the form of a 
powder interspersed with lumps of sometimes considerable 
size. These containers have to be opened and the solid 
chloride of lime dumped into a tank with water and the 
mass is stirred for several hours and then allowed to settle 
for a considerable period. This gives a supernatent clear 
liquor containing the hypochlorite of lime in solution, and 
a very voluminous precipitate or sediment of lime. Only 
the clear liquor is available for bleaching, and after this 
is drawn off, the sludge or sediment is run to waste. In 
making up this chemie solution, there is always a consider- 
able dusting of the dry chloride of lime into the air, and 
this is frequently carried to the various parts of the mill, 
and wherever it settles causes corrosion of all metal mate- 
rials, so that it always brings about considerable damage 
to machinery, shafting, pulleys. ete. It also is verv d's9- 
greeable to the workmen employed in the preparation of 
this chemie solution, as they inhale more or less of this 
fine dust of chloride of lime, aud the mucous membranes 
are attacked, producing soreness of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Furthermore, very frequently small undissolved 
particles of the bleaching powder are drawn off from the 
solution tank with the clear liquor, and become attached 
to the fabric being bleached, causing stains and burnt places 
in the material. In fact, this has been a frequent fault in 
bleaching and has to be earefully guarded against. 
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Liquid chlorine comes into commerce in steel] eylinders 
or “bottles,” the chlorine being held in the liquid form in 
the eylinder by pressure. The eylinder is provided with a 
valve, which on being opened, allows the chlorine to escape 
in the form of a gas. If this gas is conducted into a proper 
solution of soda ash or caustie soda, it dissolves completely 
with the formation of sodium hypochlorite. This solution 
is clear, and contains no sediment or sludge. There is no 
feature connected the 


this solution as the gas is led from the eylinder ito the 


disagreeable with preparation of 
liquor by means of a pipe, the connections of which are 
gas tight. This method, therefore, permits of the prepa- 
manner which entails 
no disagreeable feature either to the workmen or to the 


mill at large. 


ration of the ehemie solution in a 


Chloride of lime or bleaching powder contains 35 per 
cent to 36 per cent of what is termed available chlorine for 
bleaching purposes, and in the preparation of the chloride 
of lime solution there is always more or less loss of active 
material in the sludge, so that the full 36 per cent of 
About the 


best efficiency that ean be obtained on chloride of lime 


chlorine is seldom utilized to its full amount. 


of the weight of chloride of 
By the use of liquid 
chlorine, the entire quantity of the chlorine agent is avail- 


liquors is 33 per cent or 1% 
lime figured as available chlorine. 


able for bleaching purposes; that is to say, 100 pounds of 
liquid chlorine made up into sodium hypochlorite with the 
proper amount of alkali will give a chemie containing 
100 pounds of so-called “available chlorine.” In this eon- 
nection, however, there is a further rather remarkable fact 
to be considered. The bleaching efficiency, in terms of con- 
tent of available chlorine of a solution of hypochlorite 
prepared with liquid chlorine, is much greater than a cor- 
responding solution containing the same amount of avail- 
able chlorine prepared from chloride of lime; that is to 
say, 1 pound of liquid chlorine made into sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution has a much greater bleaching efficiency 
than 3 pounds of chloride of lime. Whereas this statement 
might be viewed rather skeptically by the laboratory chem- 
ist, it is nevertheless a fully demonstrated fact resulting 
from actual mill experience on a large scale. It has been 
found, in fact, that 1 pound of liquod chlorine has a 
bleaching equivalent to from 6 to 8 pounds of bleaching 
powder, and this has been the result of its use on a large 
scale in a number of well-known bleacheries. 

In bleaching with chloride of lime liquors in the bleach- 
ing process, there is produced, through the decomposition 
of the chemie solution which is the lime salt, an insoluble 
lime compound, since either sulphurie acid or sodium bisul- 
phite are generally employed as sours in the after treatment 
of the bleached fabric. In both of these eases sulphate 
of lime is formed, which is quite insoluble in water, and 
there is always a tendency for some of this sulphate of lime 
to be left in the bleached fabric, even after cousiderable 
washing. When, however, a solution of sodium hypochlo- 
rite is employed in the bleaching, and the bleached material 
is subsequently soured with either of these agents, the 





products resulting therefrom are highly soluble in water 


This is 


very clearly shown by comparative analysis of the same 


and do not tend to remain in the bleached fabric. 


fabrie bleached under the same conditions with solutions 


of ehloride of lime and sodium hypochlorite prepared 


from liquid chlorine. Even under the best conditions of 
souring and washing, the mineral eontent or ash of the 
bleached fabrie will be three or four times greater in the 
ease of chloride of lime than in the liquid chlorine method. 
With chloride of lime, the ash or mineral content of the 
bleached fabrie will run anywhere from 0.12 per cent to 
0.25 per cent, whereas by the liquid ehlorine method on the 
same class of fabric the ash would only be 0.03 per cent, 
to 0.08 per cent. A 
the bleached fabries is nearly always the eause of subse- 
the 


bleached material to be harsher to the feel, and there is 


high eontent of mineral residue in 


quent defects arising in the cloth. It also eauses 
liability of the color acquiring a yellowish tinge when the 
bleached material is stored. The presence of the mineral 
matter, especially the lime salts, apyears to act as a cata- 
lyzer, causing a gradual breaking down of the cellulose 
molecule and the formation of oxyeellulose, and if this 
goes forward sufficiently the fabrie would become tendered 
This condition 


the ease where bleaching powder is employed than where 


or weakened. is more liable to oeeur in 
the liquid chlorine method is used, as there is much danger 
in the former ease of insoluble lime compound of an active 
eatalytie nature being left in the bleached material. 

The preparation of the chemie solution by means of 
liquid ehlorine is so clean aid efficient as compared with 
the use of bleaching powder, that almost any mill which has 
adopted the former process would be very loath to return 
to the old at a somewhat higher cost of 
chemicals, and to say nothing of the increased nicety of 


method even 
the bleaching process itself and the diminished danger of 
defects in the bleached fabric. Any bleacher familiar with 
the use of hypochlorite solution prepared from chloride 
of lime can also employ practically his same methods of 
bleaching, using the liquid chlorine method, the only dif- 
ference in the process being the manner of making up the 
chemic solution. 

In substituting chloride of lime with liquid chlorine a 
solution of the latter in the form of hypochlorite should 
be used, so that the strength of active chlorine from the 
liquor is about one-half that of a corresponding bleaching 
That is to say, 
prepared 


solution prepared from bleaching powder. 
if the bleacher has been using a chemie solution 
from bleaching powder showing 2 grams per litre of avail- 
able chlorine, the same bleaching efficiency can be obtained 
with liquid chlorine bleaching liquors containing about 1 
gram per litre of available chlorine. In order to get the 
best results in bleaching and to standardize the methods 
of procedure, it is always best to test the bleaching liquors 
as they are being used, for the available chlorine present, as 
this forms the basis of the bleaching operation. This test 
ean usually be conducted by the bleacher, but he need not 
be an analytical chemist, using a standardized solution to 
start with, the chlorine strength of the bleaching solutions 
with reference to their twaddle can be definitely determined 
and a uniform bleaching solution can thus be obtained. In 
the ease of a standardized solution of chemie the twaddle 
or density will not necessarily indicate the chlorine bleach- 
ing strength, as the accumulation of inactive salts in the 
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solution tends to raise the density of the liquor without 
increasing its chlorine strength. Consequently it is always 
advisable to have a simple chemical control of the strength 
of the bleaching liquors. 

In general it may be said that liquid chlorine solutions 
may be used under most any conditions to supplant the 
corresponding solutions of chloride of lime, without chang- 
ing in any marked manner the usual routine of methods of 
bleaching. The use of liquid chlorine is a distinct advance 
in the art of bleaching cotton fabrics, as it furnishes nicer, 
cleaner, more efficient and more scientific methods, and 
allows a much more accurate control over the process of 
bleaching than is the case where solutions of chloride of lime 
are employed under ordinary circumstances. 





Aniline Oil. 


At this time, while the local manufacture of aniline oil 
is attracting the attention of so many hosiery manufactur- 
ers, the following extracts on the subject from Thorpe’s 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry will doubtless prove of 
interest. 

Aniline was first observed by Unverdorben in 1826 
among the products of the destructive distillation of indigo. 
It was detected by Runge in coal tar in 1834, and by Fritz- 
sche in 1840, among the products obtained by distilling 
indigo with alkali hydroxides. Prepared by Zinin in 1840 
by the reduction of Mitscherlich’s nitrobenzene with hydro- 
gen sulphide. Unverdorben ealled his product krystallin ; 
Runge, kyanol; Fritzsche, aniline; Zinin, benzidam. 

In 1843 Hofmann showed that nitrobenzene could be 
reduced by a metal such as zine in the presence of a dilute 
acid, and also that krystallin, kyanol, anilin, and benzidam 
were identical with each other. Shortly afterwards Be- 
champ stated that nitrobenzere could be reduced by ferro-ts 
acetate in the presence of water, but that the oxalate, sul- 
phate, ete., had no effect. 

In the year 1856 Perkin’s discovery of mauve gave rise 
to a commercial demand for aniline, and the manufacture 
was commenced by Messrs. Simpson & Maule. 

Benzene, then only obtained in small quantities and 
with much diffieulty, as the treatment of tar scarcely ex- 
isted, was introduced into glass balloons (known as ‘bolt 
heads’) of 1 gallon eanacity, and the ealeulated quantity 
of nitrie acid, mixed with about an equal volume of sul- 
phurie acid, was gradually added, the mixture swung around 
and well agitated, and then allowed to stand. It was usual 
to have about twenty balloons in a row, and to add acid in 
turn until the reaction was complete. 

The nitrobenzene was separated, washed, and reduced 
with iron borings and aecetie acid, at first in a copper still, 
The aniline was freed from 
The selling 


later in an iron cylinder. 
water, rectified, and was then ready for use. 
price was about $5.00 a ponnd. 

Somewhat later cast-iron cylinders of considerable size 
were used for the reduction, acetic acid being still used and 
neutralized with soda or lime at the end of the reaction, and 
the aniline was in some factories distilled off over a naked 
fire, in others steam was blown into the mixture, and the 
aniline and water condensed and separated. Acetic acid 
continued to be used until about 1866. Since that time the 
apparatus has undergone little change, the treatment con- 
sisting in reduction mainly by the use of iron and water, 
hydrochlorie acid being employed to start the reaction. 
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The aniline machine shown by Thorpe is of the verti- 
cal type. A careful comparison between this desigm and 
the horizontal machine is said to prove unmistakably that 
the vertical machine is more economical and better in every 
respect. This is particularly the ease with regard to re- 
pairs and maintenance. The machine shown is of cast-iron, 
13% inches thick, with a driving gear, agitating shaft, and 
blades. An important feature is the renewable cast iron- 
lining plates at the sides and bottom, which protect the 
machine from the friction caused by the revolving mass of 
iron borings. It is 6 feet 6 inches deep, and 4 feet 6 
inches in diameter, having a total capacity of 650 gallons. 
Steam is admitted through the vertieal shaft, which is hol- 
low, and passes through the extremitites of the horizontal 
agitating blades. Twenty-one of these machines are re- 
quired to produce 150 tons of aniline oil per month. Much 
larger machines on the same principle are being used by 
some manufacturers. A charge of 1000 pounds of nitro- 
benzine is run into the receiving pan above the machine. 
To start the reaction, 1 ewt. of clean cast-iron borings, 10 
and 6 gallons of water are 
shaped hopper, and simul- 
and the nitrobenzine run in 


gallons of hydrochlorie acid, 
run in through the funnel 
taneously steam is turned on 
a thin stream into the dish on the top of the machine. A 
wooden plug in the hopper is driven in tight, and the space 
between it and the hopper is kept full of jron borings. 
By dextrously manipulating the wooden plug, the borings 
can be added without allowing any vapor to eseape. This 
simple method of ‘feeding’ the iron borings is said to have 
proved better than many of the mechanical feeding devices 
that have been tried. 


Distillation proceeds, and the distilate passes through a 
condenser and runs back into a receiving tank, together 
with the nitrobenzine which is carried over. The iron 
borings and nitrobenzine are added only in sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain a constant level in the tank. If the 
reaction proceeds too violently, loss is caused by the forma- 
tion of benzene. When the level of the liquid in the tank 
begins to lower, the supply of nitrobenzene and iron bor- 
ings is inereased This process is continued until the whole 
charge of nitrobenzene is run in, which takes about 10 
The total weight of iron borings required is 9 
hundredweight. A sample caught as it runs from the con- 
denser should then be quite free from nitrobenzene, and 
the machine will contain only aniline oil, water, and oxide 


hours. 


of iron. The supply of steam is then inereased, so as to 
distill over the aniline oil and water, and the distillate is 
diverted into a tank beneath the condenser. 
this distallation is not done, but the contents of the reduc- 
tion apparatus are passed immediately through a filter 


press, the filtrate then running direetly to, or being pumped 


In some plants 


into settling tanks. 

The steam used for this distillation is not pure steam, 
but is generated from the aniline water, mentioned later on. 
in a separate boiler. The aniline water is that which sepa- 
rates from the oil in the separating tubes, and contains 


about 2 per cent of aniline oil in solution.. The aniline and 


water in the tank below the condenser are pumped into 
settling tubes, and allowed to settle for 48 hours. The dis- 
tillation of the oil and water from the machine takes about 
7 hours, and during the last hour pure steam is again used, 
so when the operation is finished, the condensed water left 
in the machine will he free from aniline, and ean be used 
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for flushing out the oxide of iron into a gutter which runs 
to the settling tanks outside. 

The oxide, after the water is drained off, is dried and 
ground, and disposed of for the purification of coal gas 
from sulphur. Large quantities are also now being used 
in the manufacture of cheap black paints, and the con- 
sumption in this direction is increasing. The aniline oil 
which has settled to the bottom of the settling tubes is run 
off into an air-pressure egg below, and blown into erude 
aniline oil storage tanks, ready for the final purification 
by distillation in the vacuum still. 
water left in the settling tubes, and which contains about 
3 per cent of aniline in solution, is, as already explained, 
used for feeding the aniline steam boiler. The average 
yield of erude aniline oil from each machine, with a charge 
of 1,000 pounds of nitrobenzene, is 765 pounds. The 


yield of pure aniline oil from nitrobenzene is given further 


The upper layer of 


on. 


The final purification of the crude aniline oil is done in 
a vacuum still. The body of a still for this work is 
wrought-iron, about 15 feet*long, and 7 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, having a total capacity of 4,000 gallons, and 
eapable of distilling 35,000 pounds in one charge. The 
steam is supplied from qa boiler having a working pressure 
of 100 pounds per square inch, at which pressure the steam 
of 338 The internal 
steam tubes are wrought-iron, 2 inches in diameter. In 
place of the usual straight tubes which used to be expanded 
into both end plates, bent tubes are frequently employed. 
which enter and return to the same end of the still. This 
prevents the “tearing” of the tubes owing to expansion and 
contraction, and “breathing” of the end plates. The “col- 
umn” is of east iron, 18 feet high and 9 inches in diameter. 
Condensing coils consisting of three vertical flat copper 
eoils, 2 inches in diameter, arranged side by side in a 
wrought-iron tank, they are arranged so the distillate may 
enter all the coils simultaneously from the still head by 
The total length of copper pipe 
Two receivers permit con- 


possesses a temperature degrees. 


means of branch pipes. 
in the eondenser is 432 feet. 
tinuous working, so that when the first is full, as indi- 
eated by the gauge-glass tube, it is shut off, and the see- 
ond brought into use.. The contents of the first can then 
be drawn off while the second is being filled, and the va- 
euum is thus maintained throughout. 

In operation the still is charged with 35,000 pounds of 
the steam is 


fraction, about 7 


aniline oil from storage tank, and 
turned on. The first 
distillate, consists of aniline oil and water, which is added 
to the erude oil and water in the separating tubes. The 
next fraction is “light aniline,” and consists of aniline oil 
with a small quantity of benzene. If the reduction of 
the nitrobenzene has been carefully performed, this frae- 
tion is only about 4 per cent of the distillate. It is col- 
lected and redistilled, giving pure aniline and benzene, 
the latter being returned to the nitrobenzene department, 
to be renitrified. The next fraction is pure aniline oil of 
marketable quality, clear and water-white. The tail end, 
ealled “last runnings.” forms about 5 per cent of the 
distillate. and. on redistillation, vields 80 per cent of pure 
marketable The total yield of pure aniline 
oil obtained from nitrobenzene is As the 
pure benzene yields 1514 per cent of nitrobenzene, and 


the latter 7134 rer cent of pure aniline oil, the total vield 


erude 


per cent of the 


aniline oil. 
7134 ner cent. 
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of pure aniline oil from pure benzene is 110.85 per cent. 
Compared with theory, there is little room for improve- 
ment. 

The process of reduction aud reetifieation as deseribed 
applies also to toluidine, and modifications of the process 
are also in use for the production of xlidine and a!pha- 
naphthylamine, and of the reduction portion for the man- 
ufacture of metaphenlene—-and metatolylene-diamine from 
the respective dinitro-compounds. 

Aniline oil, as it oceurs in commerce, may contain as 
impurities water, traces of insoluble hydrocarbons and 
of orthotoluidine, sometimes traces of hydrogen sulphide, 
benzene, and 


and, if earelessly made, of nitrobenzene, 


ammonia. Besides these, which should be carefully tested 
for, there is possibly a certain amount of aminothiophen, 
which has no deleterious action for most, if not all, of 
the purposes for which aniline is used, and which, more- 
over, for the present at least, cannot readily be got rid of. 

The method of testing usually adopted is to deter- 


For 
boiling flask with 


mine the boiling-point of the sample. this 
100 ¢ e are 
side tube, and distilled through a short condenser into a 
Readings of the thermome- 
of the eylinder fills, and 
An alternative method is 


purpose 


introdueed into*a small 
graduated 100 e. e. eylinder. 
ter are taken as each 10 e. e. 
the last when 95 e. e. are filed. 
to take readings ef the cylinder at each fifth of a de- 
gree rise of the thermometer. It is also usual to note 
the temperature when the first drop has fallen from the 
condenser. The should be 
rected for barometer and immersion of mereuria] column 


in the vapor of the liquid, and of course for the errors 


thermometer readings cor- 


peculiar to the thermometer in use. 
A few fragments of 
wrought iron, should be placed on the bottom of the flask, 


platinum wire, fire-brick, or 
great care used to adjust the size of the flame and 
rate of boiling. The flask also should be hell by the neck 
in a good elip over the naked flame, gauze being apt to 
cause currents of heated gas to flow up rewnd the neck 
of the flask and superheat the vapor. 

The speeifie gravity of the sample may also be taken 
(pure aniline has a specifie gravity of 1.0265 to 1.0267 at 


15 degrees), although this indieation is not of great mo- 


and 


ment if the boiling-points are good. 
An example of the determination of the boiling point 


is the following table: 


Percent Percent 
Temperature Over Temperature Over 
182 4° 3 183 2° 20 
182 6° 4 183 4° 97 
182 8° 55 183 6° 98 
183 0° 11 183 8° 99 


Pure aniline may be tested for insoluble oils by dis- 
in 40 e. e. of hydrochlorie acid and 50 
of water. The solution should be quite clear. ‘ 

If in earrying out the boiling test, the temperature 
rises considerably at the end, the presence of toluidine 
may be suspected. This ean be detected when a consid- 
erable quantity of commercial pure aniline is made into 
On reerystallizing this and working up the 
com- 


solving 10 e. ¢. 


¢. ¢€ 


acetanilide. 
mother liquors, a small quantity of impure acetyl 
pound of low melting-roint will always be found in the 
most soluble portion, or first mother liquors. 

Nitrobenzene shows itself with the insoluble hydro- 


earbons. A very delicate test for it is to shake the sam- 
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ple of aniline violently for a few minutes, and then to 
notice, the color of the froth. The merest trace of nitro- 
benzene colors it a very distinct yellow. 

The presence of water may be detected by distilling 
the sample (100 ¢. ¢.) as for a boiling-point determina- 
tion, and collecting the first 10 ¢. ¢ in a narrow grad- 
uated cylinder of 15 ¢. ¢. capacity, shaking with 1 ¢. ¢. of 
saturated sodium chloride solution; and reading off the 
volume of the latter. The method will not show the 
presence of less than 0.3 per cent of water, consequently 
0.3 e. e. must always be added to the amount of salt solu- 
tion observed. It is not usual for aniline, sold as pure, 
to contain more than 0.5 per cent of water. 

* * * * * * . 


Referring now to American praetice, the following 
additional information has been furnished by Nathan Owitz’ 
of the J. P. Devine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., who are large 
manufacturers of chemical machinery and apparatus. 

American equipment for the production of aniline oil 
has been developed largely during the past two years 
through the efforts of the J. P. Devine Co., and while the 
same principles are employed in the production, more 
highly efficient machinery has been designed. The equip- 
ment is stronger, of more liberal design, and with details 
of refinement brought about by the experience of a number 
of plants which have been foreed to very high productions 
with moderate sized apparatus. This has naturally devel- 
oped the weak points in the earlier equipment which have 
been rectified by the latest designs. 

The raw materials employed in the production of aniline 
consists of chemically pure benzol, commercial sulphuric 
aeid, 66 degrees Be. and commercial nitrie acid, 40 degrees 
Be. 

As in the old method, the nitration of the benzol is the 
first step in the process, nitrobenzol being the product of 
this operation. The nitration is conducted best in large 
east iron nitrators which may have a capacity of as much 
as 1500 or 1600 gallons. The nitrator, shown at Fig. 1, 
has a stirring device which consists of a propeller operated 
by a vertical shaft running down through the center of the 
cover. As it is essential that excellent agitation be pro- 
vided, this propeller is run at a relatively high speed, at 
least 120 revolutions per minute and better at 130 or 140 
revolutions. The nitrator has a jacket through which cool- 
ing water may be circulated and has also an internal cool- 
ing mantle, located inside the nitrator, which consists of a 
water-cooled cylinder. This eylinder provides additional 
cooling where the heat of the reaction is greatest. 

It is absolutely necessary that careful attention be 
given to this eooling arrangement in nitrating kettles. 
Where an exact amount of cooling surface is necessary, 
the kettle is provided with a corrugated internal cooling 
cylinder which provides a greater cooling area than the 
plain eylinder. This, however, is not necessary for the 
reason that the standard internal cooling cylinder presents 
sufficient cooling area for all purposes. Besides using this 
internal cooling cylinder as a cooling medium it serves 
another important function. The stirring device attached 
to the end of the reversible shaft is within this internal 
cooling eylinder, with sufficient clearance allowed so that 
the material can be drawn into the stirring device, as an 
impellor of a centrifugal pump draws water, and discharges 
the liquid material downward out to the sides of the kettle 


and down again into the’ stirring device inside of the cooliny 
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cylinder. This allows for a constant and keenly agitated 
solution which is most important. 

The charge of benzol is first placed in the nitrator and 
cooled by admitting water to the water jacket and also to 
the internal cooling mantle. The mixed acid consisting of 
sulphuric acid and nitric acid is run into the benzol suffi- 
ciently slowly so that excessive heating does not take place. 


28 RRO 
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A NITRATING KETTLE. 


Fig. 1. 


a 


After all the acid is admitted, the stirring device is stopped, 
and the spent acid which has not been used in the course 
of the nitration, is therefore permitted to settle to the 
bottom. This acid is drawn off and is re-concentrated for 
use over again. 

It so happens that this is a peculiarly fortunate chemi- 


LE PUREED 


eal reaction. The entire amount of benzol is converted to 
nitrobenzol and there is practically no nitric acid left after 
the The drawn off and 
washed with water containing a little soda. These washers 
ordinarily have a capacity of about 1000 gallons and the 
mixture of nitrobenzol and water is made thorough and 


complete by agitating with a jet of air blown in at the 


NSP AY ale oe tislnd 


nitration. nitrobenzol is next 
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bottom and rising up in numerous bubbles through the 


liquid. After the air agitation is stopped the nitrobenzol 
separates out from the water on standing for a few hours. 

The next operation is the reduction of the nitrobenzol to 
aniline oil. This takes place in cast iron reducers which 
cannot advantageously be made quite so large as the nitra- 
tor, and had best be about 1000 gallons capacity. 

The reducer, which is shown in Fig. 2, is provided with 
an iron rake which revolves near the bottom of the kettle. 
material and construction 


This rake must be of exeellent 


to stand the wear to which it is subjected. The charge of 
nitrobenzol is run into the reducer and a small amount of 
hydrochloric acid is added. Now iron turnings are thrown 
into the mixture, which react in such a manner as to make 
aniline oil directly. The iron is added so that the mixture 
is kept boiling, but so that it does not boil too vigorously 
and foam over. The turnings are charged through a hole 
in the cover through a small hopper in which is placed a 
wooden plug as previously deseribed. By dextrously man- 
ipulating the wooden plug, the turnings can be added with 
only a small loss of vapor. After all the turnings are 
added, a little common salt is stirred into the mixture and 
then the rake is lifted from the thick sludge which has 
A device for lifting the 


formed in the bottom. rake, as 


ed 





Fig. 2. ONE oF THE REDUCTION KETTLES. 


developed by the J. P. Devine Co, has proved of great 
assistance in the operation, as it eliminates the possibility 
of getting the machine clogged up. After settling, a con- 


siderable portion of the aniline oil may be drawn off, as it 
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separates out quite readily. The remainder of the aniline 
oil which is in the reducer is distilled off with live steam. 
This is accomplished by admitting steam to the bottom of 
the reducer through holes in the rake or through a cast 
The distillate is condensed and is a mixture of 
This separates on standing and the 
aniline oil is drawn off. The water from which this aniline 
oil has separated contains a small amount of aniline. This 
is run to special boilers which are used to supply steam for 
the distillation, and in this manner, the loss is reduced to a 
A surprisingly high yield of aniline is thus 


iron pipe. 
aniline oil and water. 


minimum. 


obtained. 
The total yield of aniline from the nitrobenzol is very 
high and as the yield of nitrobenzol from benzol is prac- 
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tically the theoretical yield, the over all yield frequently 
runs as high as 98 per cent. That is, one and one-sixth 
pounds of aniline are commercially obtained from each 
pound of benzol in many plants. 

The iron sludge from the reducers has been made use 
of in Europe as a by-product, but has not yet been found 
to be of sufficient value to warrant recovery in the United 
States. It has been dried, ground and disposed of for the 
purification of coal gas from sulphur. A large portion of 
it has been used for the manufacture of cheap paint, and 
the consumption in this direction is increasing. 

Aniline oil equipment has been standardized and appa- 
ratus may be secured for all sizes of plants from 250 to 
10,000 pounds per day. A complete plant for the manu- 
facture of 1000 pounds of aniline oil would consist of the 
following apparatus: 

1—Sulphurie acid storage tank. 

1—Nitrie acid storage tank. 

1—Benzol storage tank. 

1—Mixed acid mixing tank. 

1—Mixed acid storage tank. 

1—Benzol mixing tank, 

2—-Improved type nitrating kettles equipped with water 
jacket, internal cooling cylinder, bottom discharge and all 
necessary openings in the cover. 

1—Nitrobenzol washer made of cast iron with a flanged 
conical bottom equipped with bottom discharge, air inlet 
pipe and all the necessary openings. 

2—Reduction kettles as described, each equipped with 
its condenser, 

2—Separators made of sheet steel equipped with bottom 
discharge. 

1—Aniline still with its necessary condenser, column 
and sheet steel vacuum receiver. 
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1—High efficiency dry vacuum pump. 

A plant for turning out 1000 pounds of aniline oil per 
day would require a building 75 feet long, about 30 feet 
wide and about 25 feet high and. would require approxi- 
mately 10 horsepower to drive the necessary pieces of mov- 
ing machinery, and about 500 pounds of steam per hour 
or 15 boiler horsepower. 


Sumac. 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON,. 








Sumae or sumach is the common name for plants of the 
genus rhus (the Latin name) of the cashew family or ana- 
cardiaceae, which includes, besides the cashew, the mango 
and other tropical fruits. The sumaes are represented in 
the United States by about 12 species, which are shrubs or 
small trees with alternate, sometimes simple, but generally 
trifoliate or odd pinnate leaves, and small polygamous 
flowers in tuminal or axillary pannicles; the sepals and 
petals are five, and the stamens, also five, are inserted un- 
der the margin of a disk which lines the ealynx. Our spe- 
cies are separable into several well marked genera or subgen- 
era. 1. The sumacs proper, with primate leaves, flowers in 
a terminal crowded panicle, and the globular fruit clothed 
with acid hairs, the plants not poisonous, and containing an 
abundance of tannin. The smooth sumac (rhus glabra) is 
the most common, often covering extensive tracts of barren 
soil. It grows from 2 to 12 feet high with leaves a foot or 
more long; the fruit, in dense clusters, is of the richest 
crimson, with a velvety appearance, from the number of 
small hairs; it has a pleasant acid taste, due to the pres- 
ence of a great abundance of bimulate of lime. The leaves 
of this species are among the first to put on autumn colors, 
and show fine tints of yellow and scarlet. 

The stag’s horn sumac (rhus typhina) is the largest of 
the northern species, sometimes reaching 30 feet, but is 
usually about 10 feet; it is readily distinguished from the 
preceding by the copious soft velvety down which clothes 
the ends of the branches, the wood and abundant pith are 
yellowish or orange colored; the clusters of fruit, at first 
crimson, turn purple in autumn; they have the same acid 
properties as the foregoing. 

Besides these there are other varieties, atl natives of the 
United States, all suitable for dyestuffs and all containing 
from 15 to 20 per cent of tannin. 

All those deseribed are nonpoisonous shrubs; but the 
poison ivy or poison oak, the dogwood and the coral sumac 
are all sumacs of the same genera but poisonous and are not 
used for dyeing. 

The sumae of commerce consists almost entirely of the 
imported leaves of rhus coriaria of southern Europe and 
northern Africa; it greatly resembles in appearance our 
stag’s horn sumac, and like that forms a small tree; it is 
largely cultivated in Sicily, where the suckers are planted 
in rows about 4 feet apart, and the shoots are yearly cut 
back to within a few inches of the ground, the crop for the 
next year being furnished by the new stems which push from 
the stumps; the shoots are dried and threshed, and the leaves 
are finally ground between millstones and bolted, and the 
powder is put into sacks of 163 pounds each for shipment; 
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the product is sometimes adulterated with other leaves, but 
when pure contains from 30 to 35 per cent of tannin. 

The preparation of our native sumacs have assumed con- 
siderable importance since the European war and might be 
made to have far reaching significance. The plants grow 
so abundantly in the wild state that cultivation has not been 
attempted but it is the opinion of the writer that proper 
culivation could be made to pay upon soils too barren or 
unsuitable for other crops. It is also my opinion that the 
sumacs, more than most plants, derive much of their sus- 
tenance from the nitrogen in the air. The stag’s horn and 
the mountain sumae are collected indiscriminately, but as 
the first named is the most abundant our native product 
consists mainly of that; the gathering begins early in July 
and continues until frost comes. The leafy tops of the 
plants are broken off, and carefully dried, preferably in 
the shade; when dry, they are beaten with sticks, and the 
leaves are taken to the mill to receive the same treatment as 
that described for Sicilian sumac. 

I would say here that Chinese galls are the result of the 
puncture and deposition of the egg of an insect in the leaf 
stalks and young shoots of a sumac (rhus semiolata) of 
northern India, China and Japan, and they contain about 
70 per cent of a tannin which is practically identical with 
the sumaes of commerce. 

Sumac is the only tanning or astringent matter besides 
Chinese galls in which the tannin is identical with that of 
gall nuts. In sumac, however, there is a comparatively 
large quantity of gallie acid present, as also a yellow 
coloring principle. 

A decoction of sumac, which has a greenish, yellow 
hue, and a peculiar odor, has a distinctly acid reaction, be- 
comes turbid on cooling, and gives the following reactions: 

Gelatin. Abundant white precipitate. 

Alkalis. White precipitate, which takes a green or red- 
ish shade if an excess of alkili is added. 

Lime, baryta and strowtia waters. White precipitate, 
passing to green on exposure to air. 

Acids. Render it more or less turbid. 

Alum. Abundant pale yellow precipitate. 

Acetate of lead. Flocculent canary colored precipitate. 

Acetate of copper. Floceulent yellowish brown precipi- 
tate. 

Persulphate of Iron. Colors the liquor blue with a 
slight greenish tint, and gives an abundant blue precipitate. 

Protochloride of tin. Abundant yellowish white precipi- 
tate. 

Tincture of Iodine. Produces a remarkable effect, de- 
veloping a pink color, which is soon destroyed. 

In consequence of the powdered state in which sumac 
is sold, the tannin matter which it contains is easily affected 
by contact with the air, and especially by damp, the gallo- 
tannie acid which it contains being gradually decomposed 
into gallie acid and glucose. Gallo-tannie acid combines 
with gelatin, albumen, or animal matters existing in skins, 
pre iucing an insoluable compound which fills the pores of 
the animal tissue, and thus contributes, not only to prevent 
its putrifieation, but also to render it impermeable to water; 
gallic acid, however, does not combine with the animal mat- 
ters, and can therefore take no part in the tanning or cur- 
ing of a hide. It will thus be readily seen that exposure to 
the air or damp, rapidly deteriorates sumac for the purposes 
of the eurrier, but even if kept dry the same change goes on 
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slowly, in consequence of the presence of a ferment, so that 
the longer a sample is kept the less value it has. 

Gallic acid reduces the ferrie salts (peroxide of iron) 
to the ferrous state (protoxide), the color at the same time 
disappearing so that it is not available for the dyer, who 
uses sumac in conjunction with the persalts of iron. For 
these purposes the tannic or rather gallo-tannic acid is the 
only valuable constituent of sumac, and it is of great im- 
portance to be able to ascertain with accuracy the amount 
of that substance present in any given sample. 

Sumac, or more correctly the tannic acid it contains, 
is used as a mordant on cotton and flax fibres to fix colors 
which eould not be otherwise employed; and this property 
of tannic acid is often enhanced by passing the goods, after 
they have been treated with sumac, through a bath of pro- 
tochloride of tin. It is largely used for this purpose in 
Europe, either alone or in conjunction with salts of tin, to 
mordant the cotton warps of the mixed fabrics so exten- 
sively manufactured there. By this means the cotton takes 
on the same colors as the woollen weft, both with the vege- 
table dyestuffs, and also with the aniline colors. 

A decoction of sumac must be used immediately it is 
made, as it contains a ferment called pectose, which at ordi- 
nary temperatures quickly decomposes the gallo-tannic acid, 
whilst at 150 degrees the fermentation takes place much 
more rapidly. For the same reason the extract rapidly 
deteriorates, becoming ropy, whilst at the same time an 
abundant brownish-yellow precipitate is produced. 

The writer found some years ago that the addition of 
one per cent of carbolice acid to a decoction of sumac pre- 
vented this decomposition taking place for a long time, and, 
as phenol is a neutral substance, it does not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the decoction, nor does it exert any 
injurious action on the coloring matters with which it comes 
in contact. In most chemical tables showing the action of 
metallic salts upon a solution of sumac, it says that the 
protosulphate of iron (copperas) gives a purple tint and 
no precipitate, whilst the persulphate of iron gives a deep 
blue black precipitate. It must not be inferred from this, 
however, that the persulphate of iron is better adapted for 
dyeing blacks than the protosulphate for this result is true 
only at the time the mixture is made; but in the course of 
twenty minutes the blue black from the persulphate becomes 
a brownish slate, whereas the purple tint of the protosul- 
phate changes during the same time to a deeper black; and 
this change continues until the former has almost faded out 
entirely, and the latter has become a perfect ink or jet 
black. 

A little sulphuric acid added to a solution of sumac 
retards fermentation, but is not advisable where dark 
shades are to be dyed, for light slates and drabs and modes, 
however, it is a good thing, it makes the colors clearer and 
softer,.but either the addition of acid or exposure to the air 
soon destroys the coloring matter which sumac contains and 
it is advisable, therefore, in all cases, to use the sumac 
newly boiled. 

Sumac or its derivatives can be used to dye a very large 
variety of shades, most of which are absolutely fast to all 
influences, such as slates, greys, drabs, modes, blues, blacks 
and greens. It is also used as a bottoming in conjunction 
with tin salts, for yellows and reds and purples of the 
dyewoods. 

The following process for dyeing black will enable us 
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to illustrate some of the reactions of sumae in connection 
with metallic bases: 

The goods are put into a hot decoction of sumac and 
allowed to steep for 12 hours; they are then wrought 
through lime water, which gives them a beautiful bluish 
green color, becoming very dark with a short exposure to the 
air. If allowed to stand for half an hour, the green color 
passes off, and the goods assume a greenish dun shade. 
When they are at the darkest shade of green, they are put 
through a solution of copperas; after cooking in this, and 
But if dried 


from the copperas the color is only a slate or dark grey. 


exposing them to the air they become black. 


They are now put through lime water, which renders them 
brown; then worked in a weak solution of logwood and 
raised in a weak copperas liquor to blue the color and elear 
it. The goods are washed from this in cold water, and 
dried in the shade. This makes the fastest and best black 
known and the writer has samples dyed in this manner 42 
years ago that look as good as ever, while all other blacks 
dyed at the same period and pasted in the same book, in- 
eluding the oxidized and all other aniline blacks are faded 
more or less and their beauty gone. 

Sumac has a stronger affinity for the cotton fibre when 
cold, or comparatively so, therefore it is used hot so as to 
penetrate the fibres better and then allowed to remain 12 
hours in contact with the goods so as to get cool—this is 
important. 

The passing of the goods from the sumac through lime, 
before putting them into the iron solution, is not essentially 
necessary for producing the color, the writer has produced 
good blacks without this operation, but it is very useful 
in facilitating the precipitation of the iron mordant and 
in giving a greater depth to the color on this account. The 
iron is held by the strong affinity of the acid, but the goods 
impregnated with lime, being put into the copperas, the 
lime combines with the acid and the iron combines with the 
gallo-tannie acid of the sumac. The passing through lime 
water from the copperas solution is for the purpose, also, 
of neutralizing the acid of the iron and precipitating the 
iron upon the goods, which as a salt, would act upon the 
logwood solition and precipitate it in the bath to the in- 
jury of the color. If the goods are passed into the logwood 
from the lime without washing the free lime is hurtful to the 
logwood, therefore it is best to wash the goods well from the 
lime before putting them into the logwood. The action 
of the iron upon logwood is the same as with sumac; a 
persalt of iron gives an immediate black, but it is not 
permanent, the oxygen seeming to effect the decomposition 
of the color in some way. When a proto-salt of iron is 
used, however, such as copperas, the blackening is slower, 
but more permanent. It is, however, to be remarked, that 
the combination of iron and tannin forming the black color, 
seems to depend on a state of oxidation of the iron a little 
higher than the protoxide, and much lower than the perox- 
ide; and that the peroxide, when used, is reduced in oxi- 
dation and causes change and loss in reduction, and _ that 
the protoxide imbibes oxygen as required. This might in- 
dicate that some mixture of the two would be the most ad- 
visable to use. 

It bas long been known that tannin or gallie acid do not 
precipitate the protosalts of iron when protected from con- 
tact with the atmosphere; it has been observed, however, that 
when tannin or gallie acid is conveyed into a salt of the 
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peroxide of iron it is always reduced to the state of a proto- 
salt and it is probable that the oxygen combining with the 
tannin converts it into a new acid of a blue color. 

When a solution of tannin or gallie acid is poured 
slowly into a solution of persulphate of iron in excess, no 
blue coloring is obtained ; but if a solution of tannin or gal- 
lie acid in excess is conveyed into persulphate of iron, and 
the liquid thrown down by acetate of lead, a blue paste is ob- 
tained, which, treated wth oxalic acid forms a soluable oxal- 
ate of iron. Similar oxalates can be formed with the lakes 
of some of the other vegetable dyestuffs and a wide range of 
absolutely fast colors or shades can be obtained by simply 
mixing them in various quantities and strengths of solution 
and passing the goods through the liquor on a padding 
machine and from that through a short ager containing am- 
monia gas which neutralizes the oxalic acid and raises the 
color. 

From very deep to delicate light shades of slates, drabs, 
modes, ete., all possessing great beauty and fastness can 
be dyed and raised at one operation by this process. All 
shades of slate from the darkest to a light pearl can be 
dyed with the sumac alone and by mixing these with yellow, 
and red from bark and the red dyewoods made soluble in the 
same way a vast variety of shades ean be obtained. 

Gallo-tannie acid is almost insoluble in ether, but readily 
soluable in aleohol and water. It is precipitated from 
its aqueous solution by many of the stronger acids, and 
also by various salts, such as common salt, salammoniae and 
potassium acetate. When boiled with baryta water it 
yields barium gallate and glucate. It yields gallie acid and 
glucose when boiled with dilute acids, but this gallie acid can 
be reconverted into tannie acid by heating its concentrated 
aqueous solution with arsenie acid, In presence of alkalis, 
tannin absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, and is convert- 
ed into a red substance called rufitannic acid. 

Gallie acid possesses no dyeing value but if heated to 
410 degrees F. it splits up into carbon anhydride, and a 
beautiful white crystalline compound called pyrogallol. 

Pyrogallol has aequired considerable importance of late 
years from the extensive use which has been made of it as 
a reducing agent in photography, and also from its applica- 
tion to reduce the metallic salts used with hair dyes. It is 
very soluable in water and somewhat less so in ether. It 
imparts an indigo blue coloration to the proto salts of iron, 
and a red coloration with the persalts, but no precepitate is 
formed and so it is useless for dyeing purposes; with lime 
water it gives a fine purple color, which, however, is very 
fugitive. 

By treating a mixture of pyrogallol with phthalie an- 
hydride to 390 degrees F. for several hours, a red dye is 
produced very similar in its properties to hematein; this 
is called Gallein. As soon as the reaction is complete, which 
is known by the mixture becoming thick, it is allowed to 
cool, then dissolved in boiling alcohol, filtered, and the fil- 
trate poured into a large quantity of water. The brown 
precipitate of nearly pure gallein thus produced, may read- 
ily be obtained in a erystalline state by dissolving it in 
hot dilute aleohol and allowing the solution to cool. 

Gallein is almost insoluable in cold water, and but little 
soluable in hot water, yielding, however, a red solution. It 
dissolves readily in aleohol, and also, in alkaline solutions, 
the latter having a splendid blue or violet color. Gallein, 
when treated with reducing agents, such as zine and sul- 
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phurie acid, is converted into a colorless compound, called 
gallin, just as hematein is converted into hematoxylin. 
The gallein should be boiled with a large quantity of water 
and some sulphurie acid and zine until the liquid becomes 
yellow. On cooling, oily drops separate, which soon solid- 
ify to a crystalline mass of impure gallin, 

The colors which gallein gives on cloth mordanted with 
alumnia or iron have a bluer tinge than those obtained with 
logwood, but are finer and much more stable, resembling 
those of barwood. With a lead mordant it produces a 
brilliant violet blue, which is very fast to soap. Similar 
colors are produced by gallin. 

CAFRULEIN. 

Caerulein is formed when gallein is heated with twenty 
times its weight of concentrated sulphurie acid to 390 de- 
grees F.; the red color which the solution has at first, grad- 
ually changing to a greenish brown. When the reaction is 
terminated—which may be known by a sample giving dark 
flocks when treated with water, but without coloring the 
solution. The product is poured into a large quantity of 
water, and the voluminous, nearly black precipitate thor- 
oughly washed with hot water. The precipitate, which con- 
sists of pure caerulein, has a composition represented by 
formula C,, H,, O,, and its formation from gallein may be 
represented thus: 

C, H, 0, = C, H, 0, + H, 

Gallein Caerulein 
When dry it forms a bluish-black mass, which is but very 
slightly soluable in water, aleohol, or ether; it dissolves read- 
ily, however, in hot aniline, with a magnificent blue color, 
and this solution when diluted with aleohol and slightly 
acidified with acetic acid, dyes wool indigo blue. Caerulein 
dissolves in alkaline solutions with a beautiful green color, 
which is unaltered by exposure to the air, and yields green 
lakes, of extreme fastness, with the earths. Cotton mor- 
danted with alumina is dyed a fine green in a bath of this 
color, whilst with iron mordants a brown is obtained. These 
shades resist soaping extremely well and rival the old style 
madder colors in their extreme fastness. 

Sumae varies considerably in value, some containing 
much more tannin than others and it is indispensable that 
it should be tested when bought to ascertain its value. A 
new method for the estimation of tannins is suggested by 
P. Wilhelm. It rests upon the preciptiation of a methy- 
lene blue solution of known proportion. The sumac or 
tannin solution, when cold, is allowed to run into a solution 
of methylene blue containing ammonia. 

Methylene blue, 121% grams, free from zine, is dissolved 
in distilled water, and the solution raised to one liter. The 
tannin solution is prepared with 19.6 grams and this 
is also raised to one liter. Twenty ec. ¢. of the methylene 
blue solution is then put into a beaker; 10 ¢. ¢. of 12% 
per cent ammonia is added, and then from a burette the 
tannin solution is run in, until all the methylene blue is 
precipitated. The end of the reaction is found by using 
drops of the methylene blue solution on a filter paper, 
when the filtrate should not be colored. Ten grams (80 
per cent) methylene blue corresponds to 4.9 grams pure 
tannin. 

To distinguish gallie from tannic acid, I would suggest 
the following procedure. Gallic acid in ammonia water 
produces a salmon red color, and this is altered to a deep 
red upon the further addition of nitric acid, and no pre- 
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The same treatment 
with tannic acid, produces a flocculent precipitate after the 


cipitate is made even after some time. 


addition of ammonia. I have before me at this writing 
sample books containing samples of cotton goods dyed 
various shades with sumae by the writer when superintend- 
ent of the Bondsville Dye Works and manager of the 
Canada Cotton Co., forty years ago and these shades— 
slates, drabs, modes, greens, blues, yellows, reds, ete., are 
just as full and fresh today as the day they were dyed. 
Many of these were dyed by the ammonia and oxalate of 
the tannates of iron and alumina process, and many of them 
by the aid of tin spirits and similar mordants and mixtures 
and all are fast or faster than the ordinary direct anilines 


of today. 
The Hydrosulphites in Cotton Dyeing. 
BY A. F. MUSGRAVE. 

The stable hydrosulphite compounds, which are on the 
market today, play a very important part in the dyeing, 
bleaching and printing of cotton goods and sometimes, ow- 
ing to the different varieties of these compounds, a con- 
fusion exists as to the best product for a particular purpose. 
For instance, whereas the dyer of long ago used only the 
straight sodium hydrosulphite which he prepared in his 
plant by the action of zine dust on bisulphite of soda, there 
are now on the market several varieties of the stable hydro- 
sulphites all of which are characterized by different prop- 
erties. The advent of the vat dyes has added a great im- 
petus to the manufacture of stable hydrosulphites as these 
products are necessarily used in the dyeing of this class of 
colors. While it is of course possible to use zine dust and 
bisulphite of soda for the reduction of vat dyes it will 
be found that the use of the proper stable hydrosulphite, 
in powder form, is much easier and gives a bath which is 
freer from sediment. 

Sometimes a dyer has the bad fortune to get over his 
shade when dyeing and must of necessity reduce the depth 
of color. Unless the job is a very bad one it can generally 
be fixed up by the aid of dilute boiling alkalies, provided 
that the dye used is of the ordinary direct class but when 
goods which are to be redyed do not lighten sufficiently with 
this simple treatment they must be treated to something 
stronger and that means either a bleaching with chlorine or 
a discharge with hydrosulphite. There are many dyes 
which are not appreciably lightened by a stripping with hy- 
drosulphite and very few dyes which are not destroyed by 
chlorine, but at the same time it is always better when- 
ever possible to make use of the stripping method rather 
than the bleaching action. 

Another use to which the hydrosulphites may be put 
with good advantages, is when bleaching low grade stock 
which often contains small specks of colored cotton and 
the 
A treatment of these goods with a hydrosulphite 


which are sometimes unaffected by treatment with 
chlorine. 
will generally clean them so that a good white may be ob- 
tained in the bleaching process. The writer knows of a con- 
cern who was engaged in the bleaching of knit goods in the 
roll and who never used a eaustie or soda ash boil but simply 
boiled the goods out with hydrosulphite and then after a 


It was claimed at 


rinse proceeded with the chlorine bath. 
that time that this method of bleaching gave an excellent 
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white and that the goods only shrunk about one half as 
much as when subjected to a regular caustic boil bleach. 
These goods were bleached in the open kettles but there 
ean be no reason why the process could not have been suc- 
cessfully carried out in a kier although there is the possi- 
bility thatthe goods would become stained due to the action 
of the hydrosulphite on the metal parts of the kier. In the 
ease of the concern mentioned, the factor which started the 
bleaching in this manner was the great number of colored 
specks in the goods, these specks not being sufficiently re- 
moved by the caustic boil. 

In order to make use of the hydrosulphites in an intelli- 
gent manner it is first necessary to understand the manner 
in which they work. As every chemist knows, there are two 
great actions which are constantly going on in nature. One 
of these is known by the name of oxidation while the other 
is known as reduction. As an every day example of the 
process of oxidation we have the rusting of iron while the 
assimilation of carbon from carbon dioxide, by growing 
plants, is a typical example of reduction as it oceurs in 
nature. It will thus be seen that the process of oxidation 
consists in adding oxygen or taking hydrogen away from 
a compourd and that the process of reduction is exactly op- 
posite, namely taking away oxygen or adding hydrogen. 
This typifies the difference between the action of hydrosul- 
phite and the action of the ordinary bleaching agents which 
are in use for cotton, as:all bleaching agents which are 
used for cotton are of the oxidation type, while all hydro- 
sulphites are reducing agents. This explains its value as a 
agent, for low grade goods, preliminary to the 


stripping 
bleaching process as it will generally be found that colors 


which are very fast to an oxidizing action are much weak- 
ened by the action of reducing agents. 

In the discharge printing of cotton goods a large amount 
of hydrosulphite is used and it is only by the use of the 
stable hydrosulphites that it has been possible to manu- 
facture the beautiful examples of discharge work which are 
on the market. Also in the printing of both vat and sulphur 
colors hydrosulphite is used. The variety of hydrosulphite 
compound which is used for discharge work is different in 
its chemical composition and properties to that which is 
used for stripping or dyeing and with few exceptions it 
will be found that members of one group of hydrosulphites 
cannot satisfactorily be ‘substituted for members of an- 
other group. The following are the varieties of stable hy- 
drosulphite compounds which are on the market at the 
present time and also tests for their distinction from 
members of another group. 

The hydrosulphites are popularly designated under three 
names, dyeing, stripping and discharge groups. This 
classification refers to the purpose for which they are gen- 
erally used and is rather misleading as certain members 
of the class may be used to good advantage in doing the 
work of another group. The classification according to the 
chemical names is as follows. Sodium hydrosulphites, zine 
formaldehyde sulphoxylates and sodium formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylates. The sodium hydrosulphites which correspond 
to that hydrosulphite prepared from zine dust and bisul- 
phite of soda, are white powders which dissolve in neutral, 
alkaline or acid solution although their greatest reducing 
power is exerted in neutral or alkaline baths. The products 
of this class, of which there are several with minor differ- 
ences of composition, are extensively used in the dyeing of 
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indigo and the vat colors, printing of vat colors as well as 
the stripping of dyed goods. When used for the dyeing of 
vat dyes they are used in an alkaline bath, when used for the 
stripping of dyed goods they may be used in a bath which 
is either neutral or slightly alkaline. The hydrosulphites 
of this class are more liable to become decomposed on stor- 
age than members of the zine group but it is this rapid de- 
composition which makes them valuable for dyeing. By 
this is meant that the zine compounds being insoluble ex- 
cept in acid solution and at an elevated temperature could 
not be used for dyeing purposes owing to the high tempera- 
ture at which they exert their reducing action. Some of the 
commercial names of members of this class are Hydrosul- 
phite cone., Blankit T., Burmol, Hydralite cone., ete. 

The introduction of zine and formaldehyde into a hydro- 
sulphite gives a product of grayish color which is insoluble 
in neutral or alkaline solution but which readily dissolves 
with the organic or mineral acids. As before stated, this 
prohibits its employment in dyeing and the members of this 
class are without exception used for stripping dyed goods. 
It was stated that members of the dyeing or sodium liydro- 
sulphite group could be used to good advantage for strip- 
ping and I have found that the members of this group are 
excellent for stripping colors from cotton goods while the 
zine compounds which must be used in an acid bath are bet- 
ter suited to the stripping of wool and union goods. The 
commercial names of members of the zine formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylate series are Hydrosulphite AZ, Stripper AZ, Hy- 
raldite Z, Deecroline, ete. 

The introduction of formaldehyde alone into a hydro- 
sulphite gives a product which is characterized by more 
stability than the straight sodium compound and yet is not 
as stable as the zine products. This sodium formaldehyde 
compound is soluble in either neutral, alkaline or acid baths 
but exerts its reducing action only in neutral or acid solu- 
tion. The members of this class are therefore used for 
discharge print work. Certain of the hydrosulphite com- 
pounds of this class contain some white filling matter which 
is added in order to improve the white discharge. This 
filling matter is generally an insoluble, white pigment. As 
the sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylates are active in acid 
solution they may be used for stripping in that manner. 
The compounds of this class are known under such names 
as Rongalite C, Hyraldite C, Hydrosulphite NF, Hyraldite 
CW, ete. 

STRIPPING WITH THE HYDROSULPHITES. 

The best method for the stripping of cotton goods by the 
use of the straight sodium hydrosulphites is as follows: 
The sodium hydrosulphite, from 2 to 4 per cent is sprinkled 
into the bath, the goods entered and steam turned on. It 
will be found that a great action will be exerted before the 
bath has come to the boil and often the goods will have 
been sufficiently lightened at or around 170 degrees F. An- 
other method consists in the addition of 2 per cent of soda 
ash to the hydrosulphite bath, such an addition also as- 
sisting in removing the color. After the goods have become 
sufficiently stripped they should have two rinses of warm 
water in order to free them from the sulphur smell. 

When using the zine compounds for stripping, the pow- 
der from 4 to 7 per cent is sprinkled into the bath, which 
has previously been acidified with from 2% to 5 per cent 
formie acid or 3 to 6 per cent acetic acid or 1 to 2 per cent 
sulphurie acid. These different acids are all in use but sul- 
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phurie acid has a tendency to decompose the product too 
quickly and to give rise to a very unpleasant odor. The 
powder is well stirred into the bath, the goods entered and 
the bath brought very slowly to the boil. If the color has 
not been lightened sufficiently at the boil more acid may be 
added and the boiling continued for twenty minutes, after 
which no further reduction will take place. The goods 
are then given one cold and one hot rinse, a small amount of 
soda ash sometimes being added to the first rinse. 

If it is desired to use the sodium formaldehyde sulphoxy- 
lates for stripping it is necessary to use acetic acid and to 
work in the same manner as when using the zine com- 
pounds. 


Three new bulletins have just been received from the 
Spray Engineering Co., 93 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
“Spraco System for Cooling Condensing Water” is the 
title of one of these booklets, which devotes 16 pages 
largely to well finished half tone illustrations of installa- 
tions of the “Spraco” equipment already in service in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. “Cooling Water for Ice 
Plants” is the name of another of these little folders; 
while the third is devoted entirely to a description of the 
Vaughn Flow Meter. This latter is a simple and efficient 
inctrument for indicating the flow of liquid in pipes. It 
is applicable to a large number of commercial systems such 
as cooling, heating, lubricating, refrigerating, boiler sup- 
ply and various other manufacturing purposes. Any or all 
of these bulletins may be secured from the Spray En- 
gineering Co., upon application. 





Dyeing Materials in the Philippines. 


There are sources of natural dyestuffs in the Philip- 
pine Islands, yet it is doubtful if they will attain much 
commercial prominence. 
of plants containing valuable color principles are found 


Probably more than 100 species 


in the Philippines, and many moré undoubtedby could be 
readily cultivated. In many cases the colors produced are 
inferior in quality, being either fugitive or not clear. As 
the plants that yield dyeing materials grow wild and 
often are widely scattered, the supply is unreliable and in- 
Little has been done toward developing the 
manufacture of local coloring materials, and until there is 


sufficient. 


an intensive cultivation of the necessary plants, and the 
capital necessary for the enterprise can be secured, there 
is little prospect of commercial success, . 

Only two Philippine dye plants are commercially im- 
portant. These are indigo and sappan or sibueao. Oth- 
ers are used locally, but scarcely enter into domestic com- 
merce, much less into the external commerce of the archi- 
pelago. 

Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria Linn. and I. suffruticosa 
Mill.), locally known as tayum, tayom, tagum, pauay, 
tayum-tayum, and tagung-tagung, has been in the past 
extensively cultivated in some parts of the Philippines, and 
the prepared product entered extensively into the export 
trade. With the development of the coal-tar dye industry 
and the manufacture of artificial indigo, however, the eul- 
tivation of indigo as a commercial crop in the islands prac- 
tically ceased. Indigo is still cultivated on a small seale in 
some parts of northern Luzon, but only to supply a limited 
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loca! demand for blue coloring matter. It is possible that 


might be profitable at 


the extraction of natural indigo 
present, but the rehabilitation of the indigo industry would 
take time and a considerable investment of capital in ex- 
traction vats, with the practical certainty that at the close 
of the war the industry would suffer from the competition 
of coal-tar products. 

Sappan or sibueaco (Coesalpinia sappan Linn.) is a 
shrub or small tree, and is widely distributed in the settled 
areas of the Philippines, at low and medium altitudes. It 
is not systematically cultivated, yet in a few districts, 
such as Guimaras Island and parts of Panay, it is found in 
great abundance. In general, it appears only as a widely 
scattered tree. It has valuable properties and yields a red 
dye. The wood is annually exported in considerable quan- 
tities to southern China. 

Exports of sappan wood from the Philippines to China, 
exclusive of Hongkong, in 1914 amounted to 1,515,756 
pounds, valued at $6,537, and to Hongkong amounted to 
621,597 pounds, valued at $2,857. During 1913 the ex- 
ports to China, exclusive of Hongkong, amounted to 1,- 
173,036 pounds, valued at $4,417, and to Hongkong, 1,- 
358,258 pounds, valued at $4,707. No sales to other coun- 
tries are on record, 

This wood yields about 2 per cent of coloring material 
by extraction with water. For the export trade, the color 
should be extracted from the wood and the water evapor- 
ated, thus reducing freight charges. This wood con- 
tains brazilin, the coloring matter found in brazilwood. 
Brazilin is not a fast dye, and an objection to it is that it 
is very sensitive to acids and alkalis. 

Brown dyes are obtained from numerous plants, chiefly 
from the shrub or small tree known as bancudo, or nino 
(Morinda indica Linn.), certain of the mangrove trees, 
such fs ceriops and bruguiera, the bark of xylocarpus 
(tabigue or nigui), and from numerous others less im- 
portant. Many of these barks are useful in tanning as well 
as in dyeing, 

Baneudo is the well-known al dye of India. It requires 
the use of a mordant, since it does not dye cotton directly. 
Cotton mordanted with tannin is colored dark red by ban- 
eudo. 

Black dyes are secured from Heritiera litoralis Dry. 
(dungon late), a common coastal tree; and from some 
species of Hibiscus, Semecarpus, Terminalia, and Diospy- 
ros. The determining character in most cases is the pres- 
ence of tannin in large quantities. 

Yellow dyes of minor importance are secured from the 
seeds of Bizxa orellana Linn. (achuete); from the wood 
of Nauclea (baneal); from Carthamus tinctorius Linn., 
which is oceasionally cultivated as a dye plant; from the 
bark of the common mango; from some species of Vitex 
(molave); and from ligtang, a woody vine having yellow 
wood rich in berberine. 

Berberine is found in several plants of the Philippine 
Islands. Cloth dyed with it does not show as bright a 
yellow as that dyed with turmeric, but it has the virtue of 
being much faster to light than the latter. 

Turmeric Lam.), locally known as 
dilao, is an herbaceous plant of the ginger family. The 
yellow fleshy rootstocks are utilized for dyeing yellow, but 
The plant does not oecur in sufficient 


(Curcuma longa 


the color soon fades. 
quantities in the Philippines to yield a useful supply of the 
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However, its cultivation is a simple matter, and 

it can be propagated very readily. It is extensively eulti- f 
vated in parts of India, but chiefly for its value as a consti- 
In the Philippines it needs 


rhizomes. 


tuent part of eurry powder. 
cultivation and exploitation to become of commercial im- 
portance. 

Peristrophe tinctoria Nees, an herbaceous plant widely 
seattered in the settled areas in the Visayan Islands and 
sometimes cultivated on a small seale, yields a beautiful red 
dye, which is locally utilized in the Philippines. The parts 
used are the tender shoots and young leaves. This material 
can be crushed in a mortar and the resulting pulp dried 
and preserved for future use. It is very doubtful that the 
plant can be obtained in sufficient quantities or that its com- 
mercial utilization is possible. It is known as deora, taoda, 
and calaora in Mindanao and Negros.—Commerce Reports. 





An Iudustrial Welfare Number. 


The August number of “The Modern Hospital,” a maga- 
zine published from St. Louis and Chicago, is devoted to a 
symposium on welfare work among the industrial corpora- 
tions of the country. There are a number of papers written 
by welfare directors in some of the more important indus- 
trial corporations, and statistics, figures and facts showing 
the volmue of work that the corporations are doing in the 
interest of the welfare of their employees. The journal 
contains many illustrations of welfare features in corpora- 
tion plants, and many facts that should be of great help to 
those interested. Among the topies discussed are those of 
first aid, industrial nursing, lunches and diets for industrial 
employees, safety devices in factories, and athletic and 
social clubs for employees. The editors frankly state that 
they have been unable to obtain figures as to cost of welfare 
work in the industries, but a number of writers attempt to 
make deductions and draw conclusions from their expe- 
riences of the past few years. 

“The Modern Hospital” divides welfare work into three 
phases : 

1. To make employees healthy, comfortable, and happy, 
in order that they may achieve the highest efficiency in their 
work. 

2. To help employees prepare for the day when they 
are prevented from being bread winners, so that dependents 
on them may be provided for in ease of sickness or dis- 
ability. 

3. To provide entertainment, recreation, and interesting 
groupings, in order that the employees of the corporation 
may have mutual interests which will enhance their loyalty 
and team-work. 

Perhaps the best feature of the industrial number of 
“The Modern Hospital” is the attempt on the part of the 
editors to weed out those features of industrial welfare 
that they believe undesirable and to emphasize those that 
seem to best meet the present demands of the American 
publie. 


An American consular officer in Norway writes that a 
merchant in his district desires samples and quotations on 
Ameriean stockings (wool, cotton, and silk) and on white 
piece goods (linen, ete.) Correspondence may be in English, 
Reference. In writing to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, refer to file No. 22002. 
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No Upkeep Cost for 20 Years 
—Absolutely Guaranteed 


Here are details of a plan to guaran- 
tee your roof for 20 years, at no extra 
cost, 

It is a new feature of Barrett Service. 
We know from an experience of over 
half a century that a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof, if properly laid by a 
good roofing contractor, will last at 
least 20 years. Scores of roofs of 
this type have lasted almost twice 
that period. 

In order that purchasers may have 
the benefit of this experience we 
have arranged with one of the 
largest Surety Companies in Amer- 
ica—The United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company of Baltimore 
—to issue hereafter, a 20 year 
Guaranty Bond on all Barrett Spee- 
ification Roofs of 50 squares or 
more in all towns in the United 
States and Canada of 25,000 popu- 
lation and over—and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service 
as available, 

Our only requirements are that the 


roofing contractor shall be satis- 
factory to us and that the speci- 
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Be sure 

your next 

roof carries 
fication dated May 1, 1916, this 20 year 
shall be strictly followed. Guaranty 
All you have to do to secure Bond 


the 20 Year Guaranty Bond 

is to give the roofing contrac- 
tors copies of The Barrett 
Specification of that date, and 
tell them to figure on that basis. 
From the buyer’s standpoint 
the arrangement is practically 
ideal. for under the plan the 
owner is assured of having an in- 
spector on the roof whose only in- 
terest is to make it as good as pus- 
sible—for if it isn’t right we alone 
are the loser. 

Do not confuse this Surety Bond with 
the ordinary “Guarantee.” It is 
something quite different. It is is- 





the base rate of insurance. In addi- 
tion you secure a 20 Year Surety 
from 


sued, not by an individual or a man- Bond, guaranteeing freedom 
ufacturer, but by one of the largest upkeep cost for that period. 
and best known Surety Companies in If you are interested and want further 


the country and is a legal, workable 
document that has no loopholes. 

When you give the roofing contractor 
a copy of The Barrett Specification 
of May 1, 1916 to figure on, you are 
ordering the very best roof it is pos- 


information, w rite our pg office. 


The Ga > Company 


turers in the World of Roofing and 
Levant Monnet Ro efing Materials 
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This illustration shows 
a few buildings that 
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James GaRNER has resigned his position as second hand 
of spinning at the Mohawk Valley and Utica Steam Cotton 
Mills of Utiea, N. Y., to accept the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Aurora, (Ill.) Cotton Mills. On his retire- 
ment from the mills in Utica his employees showed -their 
appreciation of his good qualities by presenting him with a 
handsome gold ring set with rubies, 

Joun L. Davipson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Euraka Mills, Chester, 8. C., to become manager of the 
three mills at Tarboro, N. C. 

W. J. Vereen, treasurer of the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and president of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been in the North on‘a business trip. 

S. W. Mims of Columbia, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Granby Mill, of that place. 

J. M.. Witt1aMs has accepted the position of, superin- 
tendent of the Winnsboro Cotton Mills, Winnsboro. 

T. A. Higntower, who has been superintendent of the 
Beaver Dam plant of the Hampton Mills, Edgefield, 8. C., 
has been promoted.to superintendent and manager of the 
plant, which under the new management will be known as the 
Addison Mills, 

W. W. BeckneLL, general overseer of carding at the 
Anchor Duck Mill No. 2 at Rome, Ga., has resigned and aec- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding in Mills Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 at Pelzer, 8. C, 

F. H. Eumore of Montgomery, Ala., is secretary and 
treasurer of the Raybell Mfg. Co., Selma, Ala., which has 
acquired the Valley Creek Mills of that place. 

J. A. Quick has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Chadwieck-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N..C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Marlboro Mill No, 1, MeColl, 8. C. 

W. B. Crate, of Selma, Ala., is vice-president of the Ray- 
bell Mfg. Co., which has aequired the Valley Creek Mills of 
that place. 

GarRNETT ANDREWS, president of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., has been on an automobile tour of New 
England this summer. 

Henry D. Martin, formerly connected with the mills at 
Penacook, N. H., has aecepted a position as agent and 
general manager of a plant at North Brookfield, Mass. 

J. A. ADAMS, superintendent of the Springstein Mills, 
Chester, 8. C., will hereafter also be superintendent of the 
Eureka Mills. 

C. L. GaRNeER has been transferred from day overseer of 
carding to night overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Shaw Mills, Weldon, N. C. 

J. K. Dunn has been promoted from overseer of carding 
to assistant night superintendent of the Selma (Ala.) Mfg. 
Co. 

CLARENCE E. Hau has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Baldwin Mills (formerly Wylie Mills), 


Chester, S. C, 

W. W. Duncan has resigned as superintendent of the 
Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Exuis T. Gurry, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Warren Manufacturing Co., Warren, R. I., has resigned to 
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accept a position as overseer of carding and spinning at 
the No. 3 Mill of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. H. Mayes, Jr., has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. ‘ 

D. R. Hinxkue has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co., Tallassee, Ala., and ac- 
cepted a position with the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Mr, Hinkle is a gradute of the Textile Department of the 
A. and M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 

R, R. McGraw has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become superin- 
tendent of the Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

H. B. Tayor, overseer of carding for the Pacific Mills, © 
Lawrence, Mass., has been appointed superintendent of the ~ 
cotton department. He succeeds J. F.. Minnick. 

Cuartes E, Brapy, overseer of carding at the Lincoln 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., has been apponited superin- 
tendent of the new Foster Spinning Co. Mr. Brady was 
formerly employed by the Bennett Mills, and later by the 
Nonquitt Yarn Mills in New Bedford. 

R. B, Hunt has resigned his position at the Mississippi 
Cotton Mills at Moorehead, Miss:, and has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding with the Hamburger Cotton Mills 
at Columbus, Ga. . 

JoHN WInsLow has been appointed cotton buyer for the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He has been connected with 
the Pacific Mills for the past six years. 

Artuur L. Burton has been appointed night superin- 
tendent for the Butler Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wirturam E. Hartcu, president of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School, has been reappointed trustee of the 
school by Governor McCall of Massachusetts. 

RicHARD WARBURTON has been appointed overseer of the 
finishing department of the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 
N. J., to succeed Robert Topping, who was recently appoint- 
ed superintendent of the plant. Mr. Warburton has been 
for many years assistant foreman of the department. 

R. T. Comer has resigned as superintendent of the Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. General Manager Austin 
will take personal charge of the operating end in the future. 

Francis E. Hype. formerly with the W. S. Libbey Co., 
Lewiston, Me., has resigned his position to accept a night 
overseer’s position at Grant Yarn Co.’s Mill No. 3, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

James A. Dopp, superintendent of the Phenix (R. I.) 
Lace Mills, has taken up his residence in his summer home 
at Oakland Beach. 

W. T. J. Buackmon of Concord, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

J. B. Hawkins has resigned as superintendent of the 
Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. S. Stroup of Stonewall, Miss., will be assistant man- 
ager of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Geo. E. Exiorr, overseer of ring spinning at the She- 
tueket Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn., has accepted the 
position as overseer of ring spinning, spooling, winding and 
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PACOLET MILL PUTS ITS TRUST IN PYRENE 
The great Pacolet Cotton Mill of New Holland, Ga., will 


never burn like this. Fires can’t grow big in this plant, 
because it is fully protected by Pyrene. 







Pyrene conquers all kinds of fires at the first flash of flame, 
protects plant, stock, machinery, employee’s lives and 
jobs, company’s contracts and good-will. 






A woman or unskilled employee can operate it. Harms 
nothing but fire, and won’t deteriorate. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York City 


Makers of a Complete Line of Fire Protection Appliances 
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James GARNER has resigned his position as second hand 
of spinning at the Mohawk Valley and Utica Steam Cotton 
Mills of Utiea, N. Y., to accept the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Aurora, (Ill.) Cotton Mills. On his retire- 
ment from the mills in Utica his employees showed ‘their 
appreciation of his good qualities by presenting him with a 
handsome gold ring set with rubies, 

Joun L. Davipson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Euraka Mills, Chester, S. C., to become manager of the 
three mills at Tarboro, N. C. 

W. J. VeReeN, treasurer of the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and president of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been in the North on’a business trip. 

S. W. Mims of Columbia, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Granby Mill, of that place. 

J. M.. Witu1aMs has accepted the position of, superin- 
tendent of the Winnsboro Cotton Mills, Winnsboro. 

T. A. Higntower, who has been superintendent of the 
Beaver Dam plant of the Hampton Mills, Edgefield, S. C., 
has been promoted.to superintendent and manager of the 
plant, which under the new management will be known as the 
Addison Mills. 

W. W. Beckne., general overseer of carding at the 
Anchor Duck Mill No. 2 at Rome, Ga., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding in Mills Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 at Pelzer, S. C. 

F. H. Enmore of Montgomery, Ala., is secretary and 
treasurer of the Raybell Mfg. Co., Selma, Ala., which has 
acquired the Valley Creek Mills of that place. 

J. A. Quick has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Chadwiek-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Marlboro Mill No, 1, McColl, 8. C. 

W. B. Crate, of Selma, Ala., is vice-president of the Ray- 
bell Mfg. Co., which has acquired the Valley Creek Mills of 
that place. 

Garnett ANDREWS, president of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., has been on an automobile tour of New 
England this summer. 

Henry D. Martin, formerly connected with the mills at 
Penacook, N. H., has aecepted a position as agent and 
general manager of a plant at North Brookfield, Mass. 

J. A. ADAMs, superintendent of the Springstein Mills, 
Chester, 8. C., will hereafter also be superintendent of the 
Eureka Mills. 

C. L. GaRNER has been transferred from day overseer of 
carding to night overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Shaw Mills, Weldon, N. C. 

J. K. Dunn has been promoted from overseer of carding 
to assistant night superintendent of the Selma (Ala.) Mfg. 
Co. 

CLARENCE E. Hau has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Baldwin Mills (formerly Wylie Mills), 
Chester, 8. C, 

W. W. Duncan has resigned as superintendent of the 
Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Exutis T. Gurry, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Warren Manufacturing Co., Warren, R. I., has resigned to 
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accept a position as overseer of carding and spinning at 
the No. 3 Mill of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. H. Mayes, Jr., has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. ’ 

D. R. Hryxkze has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co., Tallassee, Ala., and ac- 
cepted a position with the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Mr, Hinkle is a gradute of the Textile Department of the 
A. and M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 

R. R. McGraw has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become superin- 
tendent of the Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

H. B. Tayor, overseer of carding for the Pacific Mills, © 
Lawrence, Mass., has been appointed superintendent of the — 
cotton department. He succeeds J. F. Minnick. 

Cuarues E. Brapy, overseer of carding at the Lincoln 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., has been apponited superin- 
tendent of the new Foster Spinning Co. Mr. Brady was 
formerly employed by the Bennett Mills, and later by the 
Nonquitt Yarn Mills in New Bedford. 

R. B. Hunt has resigned his position at the Mississippi 
Cotton Mills at Moorehead, Miss., and has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding with the Hamburger Cotton Mills 
at Columbus, Ga. . 

JoHN Wrns.Low has been appointed cotton buyer for the 
Pacifie Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He has been connected with 
the Pacific Mills for the past six years. 

Artuur L. Burton has been appointed night superin- 
tendent for the Butler Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Witiram E. Harcu, president of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School, has been reappointed trustee of the 
school by Governor McCall of Massachusetts. 

RicHARD WARBURTON has been appointed overseer of the 
finishing department of the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 
N. J., to sueceed Robert Topping, who was recently appoint- 
ed superintendent of the plant. Mr. Warburton has been 
for many years assistant foreman of the department. 

R. T. Comer has resigned as superintendent of the Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. General Manager Austin 
will take personal charge of the operating end in the future. 

Francis E. Hype. formerly with the W. S. Libbey Co., 
Lewiston, Me., has resigned his position to accept a night 
overseer’s position at Grant Yarn Co.’s Mill No. 3, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

James A. Dopp, superintendent of the Phenix (R. I.) 
Lace Mills, has taken up his residence in his summer home 
at Oakland Beach. 

W. T. J. Buackmon of Concord, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

J. B. Hawkins has resigned as superintendent of the 
Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. S. Srroup of Stonewall, Miss., will be assistant man- 
ager of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Geo. E. Exiorr, overseer of ring spinning at the She- 
tucket Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn., has accepted the 
position as overseer of ring spinning, spooling, winding and 
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PACOLET MILL PUTS ITS TRUST IN PYRENE 


The great Pacolet Cotton Mill of New Holland, Ga., will 
never burn like this. Fires can’t grow big in this plant, 
because it is fully protected by Pyrene. 


Pyrene conquers all kinds of fires at the first flash of flame, 
protects plant, stock, machinery, employee’s lives and 
jobs, company’s contracts and good-will. 


A woman or unskilled employee can operate it. Harms 
nothing but fire, and won’t deteriorate. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York City 


Makers of a Complete Line of Fire Protection Appliances 
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dressing at the Mohawk Division of the Utiea (N. Y.) 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. 
B. Hotpen, formerly superintendent of carding at the 


mills at Jacksonville, Ala., is now located at Easthampton, 
Mass. 

L. W. Srvcuarr has resigned as night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and aecepted a 
similar position at the Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


R. H. Sarru has accepted position as superintendent of 


the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Morehead, Miss. 

T. W. Harvey of Cherryville, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Hardin Mills, Worth, N. C. 

W. B. Hott has resigned as overseer of weaving at An- 
derson, 8. C., to beeome superintendent of the Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

W. W. Hammonp has resigned as overseer of Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 earding at the Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., to 
become overseer of carding at the Mills Mill, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 

T. W. Happue. Jr., has resigned his position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Courtenay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newry, S. C., and accepted his former position as 
overseer of spinning at Martel Manufacturing Company, 
Egan, Ga. 

B. A. Roperrson, of Bladenboro, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of carding at the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

R. G. Mrs has been promoted to overseer of weaving 
and the rope department of the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga. 

J. R. Manty, formerly overseer of carding at the Wil- 
liamston( S. C.) Mills, has aceepted a similar position at 
the Seneea (S. C.) Mills. 

M. W. Hots, of the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer of cloth room and 
finishing at the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

R. T. Smrru has resigned as night overseer of spinning 
at Banning, Ga., to accept a similar position at Villa Rica, 
Ga. 

Grorce Rawson, foreman of the yard help at the Ash- 
ton (R. I.) Mill of the Lonsdale Company, has resigned 
his position, to take a similar one at the plant of the Lor- 
raine Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket. 

H. T. Goprrey has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at Fairmont, 8. C. 

J. O. Moore has been promoted to overseer of spinning 
at the French Broad Manufacturing Company, (Aslieville, 
N.C. 

CHARLES LOCKMAN has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Jewell Mills, Thomasville, N. C., to accept a similar 
position with the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C, 

J. W. Bounps, overseer of the No. 3 weave room, Can- 
non Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., will also take charge of the 
No. 4 weave room, which will be operated on terry towels 

J. T. Nance, overseer of carding and spinning in Can- 
non Mill No. 3, Kannapolis, N. C., will also take charge of 
No. 4 carding and spinning on the day run. 

J. C. Baker has been promoted from second hand in 
night spinning in Cannon Mill No. 3, Kannapolis, N. C., 
to night overseer of spinning in Mill No. 4. 

J. A. Surpes has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Fairmont, 8S. C., to accept a similar position with the Phoe- 


nix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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Ww. WiiuraMs has resigned as night overseer of card- 
ing at Cannon Mills No, 4, Kannapolis, N. C., to accept 
a similar position at the Johnston Mill, Charlotte, N. C- 

F. G. Becknett has resigned his position at the An- 
chor Dueck Mills, Rome, Ga., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at LaGrange, Ga. 

J. W. Byars, of No. 4 Mills, Schoolfield, Va., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of weaving at Martinsville 
Cotton Mill, Martinsville, Va. 

J. H, Mituer, overseer of finishing for the Elboeuf 
Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., has resigned his position 
with that company. 

Wit1u1amM MiTrcHe.., second-hand in the carding room 
for the Warren (R. I.) Manufacturing Company, has re- 
signed his position with that company. 

L. F. Wru1ams, of Martinsville, Va., has become over- 
seer of weaving, slashing and cloth room at the Kestler 
Mill, Salisbury, N. C. 

R. P. CuarK, formerly of the Louisville (Ky.) Mills, 
has aecepted the position of overseer of spinning, twisting 
and warping at the new Thatcher Spinning Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 

J. B. Horton has resigned as second hand in carding 
at the Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C., and accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at the new Thatcher Spinning 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MicHarEL SHEEHAN; second-hand in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned his position with that company to accept one in 
charge of finishing for the Nonquitt Mills. 

Cuas. M. Kewnnerr resigned his position as overseer 
for the Suneook (N. H.) Mills. He has aceepted a posi- 
tion as overseer for the Lockwood Mills, Waterville, Me. 

Frep Royie has accepted a position as second hand 
in the finishing room for the Warren Cotton Mills, West 
Warren, Mass. He was formerly with the Glenlyon Dye 
Works, Saylesville, R. I. 

Zep Gray, of Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning at the two mills of the Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


Do You Believe in Signs? 


The Wolfson Tray Co., of Columbus, Ga., manufae- 
turers of Wolfson sanitary paper cuspidors, have prepared 
seven reversible signs, one for every day in the week and 
with another week to follow, all tending toward one end, 
viz. that “Spitting is a bad habit at best, but, if you must 
spit, use the euspidor.” This is quoted from one of the 
signs, but they all point the same moral. They are printed 
in colors on heavy white card-board, and it is understood 
that a package of these accompany each shipment of their 
sanitary cuspidors, whether large or small. “The corners 
and the dark holes are not the proper places to spit. Use 
the cuspidor.” 





Better Electric Motors is the title of a new 62-page 
illustrated booklet just issued by the S. K. F. Ball Bear- 
ing Company, of Hartford, Conn. This interesting book- 
let, which was published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, contains over 160 illustrations of the construction 
and different applications of S. K. F. ball bearings in 
different classes of work. It is practically an encyclope- 
dia of ball bearing uses. 
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Interior View of Worsted Mill. 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 


A PERMANENT, LIGHT-DIFFUSING PAINT FOR THE FACTORY INTERIOR 
A GT —-LOWES! ULTIMATE cea mond FINISH 


as Interior View of Textile Machinery Plant. 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-chasing White Paint, which has 
proven its efficiency in hundreds of the largest mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 


Interior View of Silk Mill. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co. Providence, R. I. 
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THE ROY ADJUSTABLE ROCK SHAFT] 
BEARING WILL SAVE TIME AND MONEY| 
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CLINTON CAM CO. 
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Their Use By the U. S. Navy is a Pretty Good Sign 
They Are Best 







PEERLESS 
E XHAUSTERS 


Peerless Exhausters are extensively used for ventilation, and some of the latest U. S. War Vessels are 
equipped with them. The ‘‘Minnesota’’ has thirty-five Peerless Exhausters, besides one of 


our mechanical draft outfits. 
Our corps of engineers will gladly solve your ventilation problem for you, or design 
a mechanical draft apparatus for your boilers. 


Write today for Catalogs Nos. 65 and 67. 


, The New York Blower Company 
Main Office : Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 

508 Erie Bldg. 502 Plymeuth Bidg. 12 Railread Place 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. East Orange, N. J. 
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| Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 


arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 


particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
indorsed. This department is open to all. 


Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 





Desires Balanced Twist. 


Epitror Corron : 

I have run into a proposition that is somewhat new to 
me, and will appreciate the aid of some of your readers 
therein. I would like to see an article on reverse twist 
yarns that will explain how I ean balance the twist or make 
Say, for example, a yarn of 
What 


number of turns of twist should go into the single yarns 


a yarn that will hang dead. 
40’s, 3-ply reverse twist, having 25 turns in the ply. 


to keep this yarn from kinking? 

Another example would be, say, 50’s two-ply reverse 
twist with 30 turns in the ply. What number of turns of 
twist should go into the single yarns in this instance to 
make a balanced thread which will hang dead ? 

I have been unable to find anything on this subject in 
any books on spinning which I have been able to find, and 
the result of my trials is largely a question of hit-or-miss. 
I hope some of the writers who contribute to your various 
departments will go into this subject thoroughly and deal 


with it in all its phases, BT ( C:) 





Who Will Answer These? 


Epitor Corron: 

I world thank you to allow me space to ask the following 
questions : 

1. Of what value is the term “break draft”? When, 
Define break draft. 
2. On hosiery yarn in building, a filling wound bobbin, 


and for what is break draft used? 


which is better, to set the traverse ring rail to traverse at 
Why? 

3. Ona warp build frame, what gives the slow motion to 
Why does it take 


the ring rail the same time to traverse the stroke when the 


its fastest speed going up or going down? 
the ring rail when the bobbin is full? 


bobbin is full or at its shortest layer as it does when the 
bobbin is empty and at its longest layer? 

4. Is the twist uniform throughout the bnild of a warp 
wound bobbin? If there is a difference on any number of 
yarn and any size bobbin, what causes this difference? 

5. When has the traveler its fastest speed, when the 
bobbin is full or when empty? 


O. K. (Mississippi.) 





Lancashire Acme size is used for heavy work, where a 
weightener is required. It is manufactured by The Arabol 
Mfg. Co., 100 William Street, New York City, which 
stamps it as a cotton warp size of merit and efficiency. It 
eannot mildew, is semi-solid and ean be used along with 
starch as usual. Textile workers are enthusiastic in en- 
dorsing its many excellent points and it is said to be un- 


excelled as a weightener. 





Opening and Mixing. 
Epitor COrTron : 

The object of mixing cotton is to secure as nearly as 
possible a uniform grade, or in other words, to make one 
lot of cotton run as nearly as ‘possible like the preceding 
lot. 
of the country, is widely different in its character. 


Cotton as it comes to the mills, from different sections 
Some 
of it is cleaner than others, and some of it is slightly 
longer in staple than the rest—lI say slightly longer because 
all mill men know that a very long staple cotton cannot be 
run successfully with a short cotton, and for that reason 
it is never used except where the staple is near enough of 
the same length to allow of its being run together. 

It is almost impossible to lay down a rule in an article 
like this for mixing cotton that can be used in all mills, 
because some of the older mills, and I am sorry to say, a 
few of the new ones, are so handicapped for floor space, 
that it is impossible to mix the cotton so as to get the best 
results. However, I think all mills should be equipped 
with a bale breaker so the cotton can be more thoroughly 
opened. When using cotton of different grades in the mix- 
ing, it should be managed in the mixing so that no two 
bales of the same grade shall come in contact with each 
other. 

The first bale should be spread over all the floor space 
to be used for the mixing, the second bale spread to cover the 
first bale,the third bale spread to cover the second bale, and so 
is made up from layers of each bale of cotton. When using 
the cotton it should be pulled away in small sections from 
the top to the bottom of the mixing so as to obtain a por- 
tion of each bale. The cotton should be taken from the 
bale in small bunches and torn up into a loose state, not 
in large bunches or flakes, as it does not assume its normal 
condition when in these large flakes. Also this is expecting 
the automatic feeder to tear up those large flakes and feed 
a regular supply of cotton to the subsequent process, which 
do. The result is, we get uneven breaker 


it cannot very 


laps. However, it takes a little more time and cost to 
get cotton thoroughly opened, but it is the means of less 
cost at the later processes and makes even and smooth yarn 
and good running work. This means success to the mill. 

To rework the waste such as is made at the fly frames 
and spinning room it is necessary, for the best results to 
take all the 
have it earried back to the opening room and mixed in. A 


waste and run it through the “brake” and 
good rule is to put down one layer of cotton from the dif- 
ferent bales and then spread a thin layer of waste over 
this and then another layer of cotton and another layer of 
waste. Carry this process out until you have all the waste 
run through. 

The automatic feeder is the first machine that receives 
the cotton after it has been mixed. In order that the feeder 


may perform its best work, it should be kept elean, the 
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aprons kept taut and the bearings kept clean and well 


oiled. The hopper should be kept at least half full and 


should not be filled too full for the best results. If it is 
allowed to run down, as a careless operator will permit it 
to do if he is not watched, the less cotton there is in the 


hopper the greater the liability of the lifting apron seeuring 
an insufficient amount, thus causing a thin lap to be made, 
and when the hopper is filled, if filled too full, will cause 
it to feed too heavy and produce a heavy lap. 

The breaker, intermediate and finisher pickers have for 
their objects the separation of the matted mass of fiber into 
loose flakes and the removal of the mats, dirt, sand and leaf 
and the producing of a lap. First the speed at which the 
beaters run and the blows per inch that the cotton receives 
is a very important point. Also the distance between the 
beater blades and the feed rolls for the breaker. The 
breaker beater should not strike the cotton over 40 blows 
per inch; the intermediate, not over 50 blows per inch; and 
finisher not over 60 blows per inch. Set the beater to the 
feed rolls on the breaker 3/16 of an inch; the intermediate 
1/8 of an inch; and the finisher 1/16 of an inch. For a 
carding beater for 1 1/8 inch staple cotton, the action of the 
beater is one of the most important parts of the picking, 
for it is desired not only to clean the cotton, but to do this 
with as little injur} to the fibers as possible. The speed 
of the beater must therefore be so regulated that it will 
not strike the cotton too often and thus injure the fibers, 
nor should the speed be so low that it will not strike the 
eotion often enough and thus not clean it sufficiently. The 
evenness should be looked after closely. The segments 
should be kept clean. The entire evener motion should be 
kept clean so it will work freely and prevent uneven laps. 
Keep on a good evener belt, and this is an endless belt. 

There are several things that will cause split laps: 
improper air current; too much friction on the horse head; 
or letting the air passages become choked with waste or 
sand. There are several things yet that could be mentioned 
on this subject, but I do not wish to take up too much 
space at one time. 


Ted. (N. C.) 


Flota Mica. 


Flota mica is a compounded dry lubricant that is in- 
tended to be mixed with oil or grease for use on hot bear- 
ings. It ean be fed through any and all kinds of lubrica- 
tors and oil or grease feed cups, it is claimed, and does 
not cake or harden. In action, this compound is intended 
to fill up the minute depressions that appear in the rubbing 
surfaces and form a new surface of symetrical outline. 
It is also particularly valuable to use as a coating on man- 
head or hand-hole gaskets, allowing the gaskets to be re- 
moved with the hand-hole plate without breaking or tearing. 
Mixed with oil or grease, it makes a useful pipe joint com- 
pound that not only allows the pipe to make up tightly, 
but makes it easier to take down for changes. Detailed 
information may be secured from the Flota Mica Sales Co., 
248 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. 

The General Chemical Company announces removal of 
their offices to the Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Be Watchful. 


Epitor (oTTon : 

An important thing to my mind is to be watchful! Take 
the word watchful from a business standpoint alone and it 
is all important. Think for a minute! If we are not watch- 
ful, we will not be successful. Success cannot be obtained 
without watchfulness, We cannot manage our mills unless 
we know what is going on, and there is only one way to 
know and that is by being watehful. 

Take an overseer in any department of a mill and ask 
him what kind of a yarn he is running on a certain ma- 
chine or what gears he has on this machine and he should 
be able to tell all about it, if he is watchful. 

Watchfulness does not mean that we should see things 
after they happen but that we should see them (or many 
of them) several hours before they happen, because, if we 
can only see what has already happened then, we are of 
no more value to our employers than the help that work 
under us. Don’t understand me to mean that we are 
better than the help from a moral point of view, I only 
mean in a business way. Any one knows when the mill gets 
on fire, therefore, Mr. Overseer you should be able to know 
what is going to happen in your department just in time 
to save many things from happening, that is, of course, 
to a certain degree. 

Being an overseer of a finishing department in a mill 
where they run all numbers from 2’s to 70’s carded and 
combed I cannot think of any other way to be anything like 
successful unless I keep my eyes open and be watchful. It 
is always on my mind to be watchful and get good work out 
and no mixed yarn. 

In the room of which I have charge we make possibly 25 
or more changes of yarn on the machines on some days, 
therefore the chances are very great for getting the yarn 
mixed. I have made it a habit to go to each hand that has 
changed yarn some time after they have changed and ask 
them what kind of yarn they are running, carded or combed, 
and what number. That is not always necessary with some 
help, however, I believe in “safety first,” so I ask them 
all. 

It is also true that we use different colored cones for 
carded and combed yarns and there is always a card showing 
the number of yarn that each machine is running. But 
even then some hands will make a mistake, so I have found 
it very good policy to ask them what they are running. 
When it is considered that some hands have run a certain 
number yarn for weeks, or that they have changed several 
times lately, it‘is at once evident the chances are very great 
that they will mark tickets with the old number, therefore 
I also consider it good policy to see every change that the 
second hand makes, and to personally see that the hands 
know just what number they are running. It takes only a 
very few minutes and saves many mistakes and much mixed 
yarn. Try it and see, 

The overseer of any finishing department cannot be suec- 
cessful if he is not watchful. Watchfulness is by no means 
success, but it is a good start on the road. If you are 
watchful and see things and do not correct them, you have 
lost the advantage of watchfulness. As I very often say, 
see what you see, get the point? Let nothing escape your 
eye, and should you see any thing that amounts to nothing, 
you have lost nothing by seeing it, but unless you are able 
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to see things that amount to nothing, your chances arc 
small for seeing the things that you should see. I would like 
to impress on the young men in the mills of today, the im- 
portance of seeing everything that takes place in the rooms 
in which they are working. By watching very closely every- 
thing that is going on they will soon be able to do things 
themselves, so my advice is to be watchful. 
Honest Bill (Kentucky. ) 


Some Card Room Pointers. 
Eprror Corron: 

Carding is an important feature of textile manufac- 
turing. Good carding is the foundation of cloth making, 
as there is very little or no chance of correcting the defect 
after leaving this department. In doing good carding is 
where a carder has his troubles. 

One of the first troubles of a carder is the kind of cotton 
or rather the class of cotton he is given to work with. This 
is a most important object and one that is very often given 
little or no attention. Cotton should be graded for all 
classes of work according to staple, strength and color. In 
most mills of twenty or thirty thousand spindles a carder 
has little or nothing to do with the kind of cotton he uses. 
One day they will give him all good, clean cotton, the next 
will be an off grade of cotton, rather yellow and dirty, and 
probably the next will be all compressed, making as a whole 
a mean stock to run and get good results, 

As this kind of stock proceeds through the mill the 
trouble will be traced back to the card room, where the yarn 
begins to show up bad, causing the work to run bad. The 
superintendent will probably ask the weaver what is the 
trouble. The weaver will say he is getting bad work from 
the spinning room. The spinner will say the carder keeps 
him “torn up” all the time, and he can’t help it. Then the 
carder is going to have trouble. He will tell his tale of 
woe and say that he couldn’t make black cotton white, and 
weak cotton strong, ete. Then he will go to the yard man 
in charge of sending in the cotton to the opening room and 
tell him that he must have better mixings, and the yard 
master will say that he is giving him the best he has and 
that he was ordered to use all this lot before using any other. 
This is only one of a carder’s many troubles. 

Supposing this trouble to be remedied, we will proceed 
to find others. We find that we are making uneven work 
and wonder what could be the cause. Sappose we find 
the card drawing very uneven. We go back to the picking 
room and make a thorough examination of the automatic 
feeders and find that they are not feeding the same, one is 
feeding light and the other heavy. We also find that some 
of the driving belts are slack and slipping. We adjust the 
feeders and belts and proceed to the intermediate lappers. 
Here we weigh the laps and find them varying out of 
reason. This trouble adjusted, we go to the finishers and 
adjust all parts, tighten the belts, adjust the eveners, have 
the picker room in good shape, making good, even laps. 

About the time we feel that our trouble is over, some of 
the stop motions on the drawing get out of order and the 
machines make singlings and uneven work. Having ad- 
justed these and leaving them in good working condition, we 
still look for more trouble as the roving is still weighing 
We go to the slubbers and intermediates, but find 
We then go to the speeders 


uneven. 
these machines in good order. 
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and find that some of the gears in the crown and draft are 
not the same, and what they should be. 

Having got this trouble adjusted and having told our 
section men that they have+been sleeping or careless and 
that this must not be the case any more, we feel that our 
troubles are over once more and that everything will move 
along for a while. But the spinner brings down a sample 
of cut yarn and asks us to examine and see if we are not 
making cut work. We go to our drawing and find that 
some of the weights are off the rolls or we have a lap up 
on some of the rolls, of course making eut work. We exam- 
ine all of our roving machinery and find that some of the 
rolls are dry and need oil, or are dirty and have chokes in 
them. We have all this made right and have all the driving 
parts and tension examined. However, this is not all of a 
earder’s troubles, and more than one can testify that this 
(North Carolina.) 


is true. Carder. 


The Economy of Repairs. 


Epitor Corron: 

The repair cost of a cotton mill is one of the more im- 
portant items connected with the mill. When everything 
is considered, the actual cost of repairing a part does not 
at all times cover the total cost. For instance, take a small 
mill that has to work “nip and tuck” to keep slubber roving 
on a pair of slubbers. It is possible for one of these to go 
out of commission for a few hours and cause a drag and 
loss of production through all the following processes, for 
this reason it should be the idea to keep ready at all times 
duplicates of the various articles or parts of machinery to 
avoid any stoppage, and this will prevent stopping one 
job and changing a shop machine so often. 

Where the department is waiting on work in the shop, 
then each a job should take its turn, unless some portion 
of the mill is behind or badly crippled, then the weak spot 
should be given the preference. The main idea should be 
to keep the last machines that turn off production “humping 
it” and trust the processes back of them to keep up. 

The master mechanic is the “man behind the gun” in all 
eases and should have every reasonable facility at his com- 
mand to promptly remedy all diseases that come to his shop. 
In addition to being a mechanic he should be, and often is, 
a man of more or less experience through the various de- 
partments, and foremen around the mill, when in trouble, 
frequently confer with him whether or not the trouble really 
belongs there. He is, or should be, the friend of all de- 
partments, and should allow no prejudices or ill feelings 
to interfere with his efforts to keep everything going in good 
shape. 

In some cases he has to do this under crude cireum- 
stances; his shop is often placed in some poorly lighted and 
ventilated place, not available for anything else, when it 
should be in a good, light, roomy space with space for all 
supplies that go with his department, and this place should 
be accessible only to the superintendent and overseers. 
This department should also be the supply room with the 
master mechanic in full control and should be enclosed in 
front with a counter, over which a new part is given out 
only when the old part is brought in exchange, with an 
order from the overseer. Then if the old part can be re- 
paired or bolts or set serews can be saved this much will 
avoid the serap pile. 
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Each shop man should be required each evening to make 
a list of the number of hours worked for each department 
and the amount of material used. This to be charged daily 
to each department. All invoices for supplies should be 
referred to the master mechanic, so he may keep posted as 
to the cost of each item, and also that the goods may be 
This 


will avoid all mistakes of over charge, shortage or substi- 


counted or weighed and checked with the invoices. 
tuted articles which can at once be repacked and returned to 


The 


invoice then may be referred to the superintendent for his 


shipper in ease the goods are unavailable for use. 


approval and returned to the office. 

Each workman should be assigned a portion of bench 
room with vise and all other necessary tools, and a certain 
portion of the machines should be under his eare to be kept 
clean and available for instant use at all times. 

M. M. (South Carolina.) 


It may be said in general that there is a considerable 
eall in the Asuncion, Paraguay, district for cotton goods 
of all kinds, but the greatest and steadiest demand is for 
such staples as pereales, unbleached white shirtings, prints 
of all kinds, unfinished gray cloth, ducks, calicoes, ging- 
hams, oxfords, drills, khakis, and muslins. There is also 
an important trade in cotton eashmeres, trouserings, crepe, 
cretonne, The 
importers there like to have pereales in bolts of 30 yards, 


bombazine, and mercerized dress goods. 


unbleached white shirtings in bolts of 20 yards, drill in 
bolts of 30 to 40 yards, and muslins and other fabries 
for women’s ‘garments in bolts of 40 yards. Most white 
goods are preferred in book fold. 


Imported High Speed 
Indicator Outfit in Case 


$5.00 
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American textile manufacturers long have neglected the 
Argentine market, but during 1915 conditions brought about 
by the war foreed an active demand for American textiles, 
and, for the first time, the United States figured, although 
modestly, in some of the tables showing percentages of 
textiles The United 
Kingdom and Italy led in this line, and only in the items 


of cotton hosiery and cotton yarn did the United States get 


furnished by the various countries. 


any appreciable part of the business. The year witnessed 


the coming to Argentina of a considerable number of rep-’ 
resentatives of American They 
seemed to have been very successful in obtaining orders, but 
Apparently 


textile manufacturers. 
not so in getting their principals to fill them. 
textile manufacturers in the United States were not ready 
to engage in export trade with Argentina. It is contended 
that the requirements of the Argentine importer can not be 
met except by altering to a considerable extent both the 
manufacturing and the selling branches of American mills. 
On the other hand, the Argentine importer closely in touch 
with local conditions and tastes, is obliged to demand that 


goods be shipped exactly as ordered. 


Northrop loom development has kept pace with the 
demand for looms for weaving nearly all varieties of goods 
that ean be woven with one shuttle. The most recent ad- 
dition to the list which the Draper Company has made 
is the Northrop turkish towel loom, which was a special 
feature of thir exhibition at the Boston Show. Orders 
covering several hundred of these looms have been filled 


and other orders are in process. 


To You fer a few Minutes 
of your time. 


FRE 


Our Service Department desires the opinions of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of COTTON. 


We are, therefore, going to give this indicator for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and in what manner, any certain advertisement in this 


number is, in his opinion, the best. 


Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. 


The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 


official position of the writer in order to be eligible. 
The judges will be the Editor of COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, 


whose decision will be final. 


This is the last time this offer will be made. 


Address Contest Department of COTTON, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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as referred to in our hosiery machines 
means that any model of the same 
diameter and gauge may be readily 


changed to any other model. 


The discarding of serviceable ma- 
chinery in order to keep up with 
market changes need not be feared by 
purchasers of our UNIVERSAL 
machines. 


Write for samples and further information 


ESTARLISHED 1865. 


Scott & Williams 
Incorporated. 
88 Pearl Street, 
BOSTON 
New York Utica 


366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 
Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 


ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 
402 Morris Building CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 746 Insurance Exchange 
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Why Not Get in All the Light? 
PASTELLO FLAT WHITE 


and 


PORCELAIN WHITE ENAMEL 
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will bring cheer and light into your 
factory, shop or mill during the long 
dark months. 
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Write for our booklet ‘‘Light 
Without Power.’’ It contains 
facts of interest to you. It’s free. 


SUT ITAL LULL 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Laboratories 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Calculations for Knitted Fabrics 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The average knit goods-manufacturer should be able to 
make a much more extensive use of the yarns at his dis- 
posal by the devices of folding or using them two or more 
ply to give different effects in the texture and handle of the 
goods. For hosiery as well as underwear it is found that 
the operation of twisting yarns together does not give very 
desirable effects in handle, the goods usually turning out 
rather hard to the touch with consequent discomfort in 
wear. It is now usual to give as little twist as possible to 
knitting yarns, even in the single, and large quantities of 
goods are made with two slack twisted yarns laid together 
on the knitting machine, or a better plan is to run them 
together on the twisting frame or winding machine when a 
slight twist is effected by the simple operation of drawing 
the yarn off again from the cops or bobbins. It is in this 
way that certain effects were so well produced in the hosiery 
formerly imported. 

If the manufacturer has to secure the maximum of result 
from using his yarns in the manner indicated, he requires to 
have a clear idea of the great capacity which the possession 
of a comparatively few single yarns will give him in the 
direction of producing others which will be folded but 
which will produce every shade of variation in size and 
weight. The sizes in stock are too often taken at random 
and the effects sought in a haphazard manner, thus many 
of the possibilities of such yarn combinations are never 
realized.. If the most has to be made of this system it is 
advisable that the principle of permutations should be em- 
ployed, which will give with definiteness the number of 
combinations of the yarn sizes in stock which are possible 
by placing the threads together two at a time, and also 
three at a time. 

To demonstrate accurately the exact scope afforded by 
the manufacturer in proceeding on such lines a set of values 
are worked out herewith to two decimal places, a range of 
yarn sizes is given, (the basis of the system is at present 
immaterial) graded from 5’s count to 60’s count, the steps 
taking place in 5’s, thus 10’s, 15’s, 20’s, 25’s, 30’s, 35’s, 40's, 
45’s, 50’s, 


numbers are placed together in pairs and the resultant size 


55’s, and 60’s. In the first instance these yarn 
for each caleulated in the equivalent singles in the second 
ease, the numbers are taken together three at a time and 
the resultant equivalent single yarn likewise calculated. 
The numbers are obtained in the twofold thread by taking 
the two counts and multiplying them together and dividing 
by the sum as detailed in a former paper of this series. 


Thus in the first example of 10’s with 15 we have: 


10x15 150 
— - : - 6’s single count. The following 
10 + 15 25 


tables are compiled in this way. 
TABLE I. 


COUNT OF SINGLES. RESULTANT. 


Sere eee ee mee eT A aioe ie ae deo aden 5’s single. 
re UE SI ec ca oso pis, Saute bile. B4pd 6's single. 
See EN eo a so os ak ne a Ree 6.66’s single. 
er ee ee ae... wuwab sates aawebaee a 7.14’s single 


10’s with 30’s 7.50’s single. 


10’s 
10’s 
10’s 
10’s 
10’s 
10’s 
15’s 
15’s 
15’s 
15’s 

5’s 
15’s 
15’s 
15’s 
15’s 
15’s 
20's 
20's 
20's 
20's 
20's 
20's 
20’s 
20's 
20's 
25's 


ain 
20's 


with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 


35’s — 
40’s — 
45’s = 
50’s = 
55’s = 
60’s 
15’s = 
20’s 
25's 


30's — 


| 
- 
| 


7.77’s single. 
8.00’s single. 
oo oe TY a ore 8.18’s single. 


8.33’s single. 


x 


.46’s single. 


ce em ene Seen 8.57’s single. 
Ae ES ee eee 7.50’s single. 
EE aE PE Come 8.57’s single. 


9.42’s single. 


10.00’s single. 


ART RE ee ee eae 10.50’s single. 
ee ee ee ..10.99’s singlee. 
0s a IOS a ame 11.25’s single. 
5 RRR ee eee 11.54’s single. 
icctubeickn ‘sie hd 9c beta ots 11.78’s single. 
Me Nk ¢ dik oh oo Fa-a 12.00’s single. 
Ns ee ER atin ahs a. 4 10’s single. 
be aves 11.11’s single. 


12.00’s_ single. 


ar ee Serer Be 12.73’s_ single. 


—" 


Se eee 3.33’s single. 


oe ee ee eae eee 13.85’s single. 
RR a Ge ee 14.28’s single. 
AS RES Se ae ee 14.66’s single. 


.15.00’s_ single. 


ESE arn Gee ee 12.50’s: single. 


SES eee re ee ee 13.63’s single. 
.14.58’s single. 


15.38’s single. 


Re ie So 16.07’s single. 


.16.66’s single. 


.17.02’s single. 


.17.65’s single. 


seit ie eek sb abuse oe ek 15.00’s single. 


eee er. 16.15’s_ single. 
17.14’s single. 


18.00’s single. 


18.75’s single. 


SED PRR A Ee Ae 19.41’s single. 


20.00’s single. 


Fe ee eee 17.50’s_ single. 


.18.66’s sinele. 


19.69’s single. 


20.59’s single. 


aes SF eee 21.39’s single. 


25.71’s single. 


To REIS RR ey 25.00 single. 
ak AS ewes ee ee 27.27 __— single. 
30.00 single. 
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This table will give some idea of the combinations pos- 
sible, taking the given counts, two at a time and by pro- 
ceeding in the way indicated, it is certain that combinations 
which might be omitted in a system of guessing are placed 
clearly before us. By referring to a table constructed on 
these lines it is possible for the knit goods manufacturer 
to substitute two yarns from his stock which will exactly 


The 


table gives many counts together, which vary greatly in 


meet the case in regard to equivalent size and weight. 


diameter and which might not be possible if the threads had 
In folding 10’s with 60’s, for 
example, with more than a few turns per inch, the question 
of take-up would assert itself, that is, the thick strong 
thread would tend to remain comparatively straight in the 


to be twisted together. 


process and the thin thread would require to perform the 
This bring modifications 


most of the would 
count of the for 


bending. 
in the actval thread as caleulated, 
the extra length of the thin thread would require to be 
taken account of both in caleulating the size and the price 
per pound of the resultant count. 

As mentioned, however, the knit goods manufacturer can 
generally use such yarns together with impunity, in fact, 
it is the rule that they are so used in preference to twisting 
them, as the correct handle is thereby much better main- 
tained. To illustrate the seope of the table as given, let 
us take the case of the number 15’s yarn, which is being 
used for a fabric. Examination of the columns show that 
there are a variety of ways in which one may obtain this 
thread if by any chance he is unable to obtain sufficient of 
the single thread, and he will be certain that the conditions 
of size or weight of the garments will remain approximately 
the same. In the first place he may use two threads of 
30’s, or 3 threads of 45’s, and in the columns it is seen that 
the count is also given by using 20’s with 60’s. He may also 
get results near enough for all practical purposes by using 
20’s with 

If the count required is 10’s, he may use two threads 
of 20’s, 3 threads of 30’s, 4 threads of 40’s, 5 threads of 
50’s, or 6 threads of 60’s. In uneven sizes he may select 


15’s with 30’s, while, 15’s with 25’s or 15’s with 35’s might 


55’s, 25’s with 35’s, or 25’s with 40’s. 


prove sufficiently near in some eases. 

For 20’s yarn could be used two threads of 40’s, or 3 
threads of 60’s; 30’s with 60’s, 30’s with 55’s, or 35’s with 
50’s might prove sufficiently near. 

Similarly’ the table ean be referred to for any other 
counts required and several combinations seeured which will 
prove very useful. It has also a wide potential application 
in the case of plated goods where a fabric is often strength- 
ened by the addition of a small size of thread plated onto 
the back of the fabric. Also it is often required to cheapen 
fabries by plating the high priced yarn with a less expensive 
yarn on the back of the cloth. The eustomer often asks 
for an article exactly the same weight and texture as the 
vresent one, but with a facing of silk yarn or some other 
naterial and, in all such problems a table such as this may 
be of immense service by giving at a glance the possibilities 
when such alterations in the texture are contemplated. 

For example if the contents of the present garment is in 
18’s yarn, but it is required to make it into a plated fabric 
by a thin yarn placed on the back, but with no alteration 
in weight, the same weight would be given by 30’s yarn on 
face and 45’s on the back, or 25’s with 60’s, 30’s or 35’s 
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with 40’s face yarn might also be sufficiently near. Of 
course all these numbers are in one system only and if the 
threads are selected from different classes of yarns such 
as cotton worsted or woolen, they would require to be all 
brought into the same denomination before operating with 
It ought to be pointed out that the table gives 


the table. 
the best results when the yarns concerned are all in the 
same denomination, for when different types of yarn are 
employed, some modifications have to be introduced at the 
dictates of experience, as the matters of yarn structure 
and the quantity of surface projecting material and class 
of spinning, all require to be taken into account when 


arriving at the final result. 

But the results of such combinations may serve as the 
basis of interesting research work by the manufacturer. 
For the same weight of goods he is able to use a variety of 
single yarns laid together and so can obtain garments which 
will have different character of finish and handle, and it 
enormously increases the range of textures which he is able 
to show. Many manufacturers are not inclined to extend 
their range of goods as they say it entails greater expense 
and trouble of working. This is all right as long as there 
are unlimited quantities of the plain “Bread and Cheese” 
garments, but with the lapse of time it often happens that 
the firm is unable to secure sufficient orders to keep their 
machines running by such means, and they are obliged to 
eoax the trade by offering a wider range of textures, a 
little enterprise in this direction is often sufficient to grease 
the wheels of commerce and set things moving merrily 
onee more. 

The fact is that the matter is not so complicated as it 
would appear at first sight for it ean be done without in 
any way increasing the stock of yarns which are invariably 
the equipment of every knit goods factory. A wide range 
still ean be seeured when the yarns are used three at once 
and an example of such a range of qualities is given in the 
list herewith. The same numbers or counts of yarn are 
used as was the ease with the two-fold threads, namely, 
counts from 10’s to 60’s, but in this ease we shall take the 
numbers in steps of 10’s. Thus the range is 10’s, 20’s. 30’s, 
40’s, 50’s and 60’s, and it is required to ascertain the pos- 
sible combinations of yarn sizes and qualities which it is 
possible to secure by running these together three at a time 
either by giving them a slight twist on the doubling machine, 
or simply running them together on the winding frame. To 
calculate the resultant counts the most convenient way is 
to secure the counts of two of the threads from our table 1 
and with this perform the usual caleulation with the third 
yarn of the group. 

TABLE IT. 

SINGLE COUNTS TAKEN THREE TOGETHER. 

10’s with 20’s and 30’s — .. 

10’s with 20’s and 40’s — 

10’s with 20’s and 50’s 

10’s with 20’s and 60’s 

10’s with 30’s and 40’s - 

10’s with 30’s and 50’s 

10’s with 30’s and 60’s 

10’s with 40’s and 50’s — 

10’s with 40’s and 60’s 

10’s with 50’s and 60’s 

20’s with 30’s and 40’s 


RESULTANT. 
5.41’s 


5.66’s 


6.00’s 
6.31’s 
6.52’s 
6.66’s 
6.90’s 
7.06’s 
7.29’s 
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?0’s with 3 and 50's 
20's with 30’ 
20’s with 40’: 


20's with 


10.00’s 
10.50’s 


and 60° 
and 50’: 
50’s and 60’s 
40’s and 50's 


10’s and 60’s 


30’s with 


30’s with 
.25’s 
16.20’s 


4.00’s 


30’s with 50’s and 60’s 
40’s with 50’s and 60’ 
2/10’s with 20's 
2/10’s with 30's 
2/10’s with 40’s 
2/10’s with 50's 
2/10’s with 


2/20’s 


60’s 


with 10’s 


2 /20’s with 30’: 


2/20’s with 


2 /20’s with 


2/20’s with 
30’s with 6.00’s 
30’s with 


30’s with 


_-—— 


’ 
S.07'8 


10.90’s 


30’s with 
30’s with 
40’s with 
10’s with 
40’s with 
10’s with 
10’s with 
50’s with 
50’s with 
50’s with 
50’s 
50’s with 60’s 

Taking each of the sto*k varns we ean run three together, 


with 


thus: 
single. 
single. 
single. 
single. 
single. 
i, OD thee GAS aide Lhe as 20.00’s_ single. 
This table is more generally useful in the case of the 
heavier fabrics of the sweater class as the majority of the 
yarn sizes are comparatively coarse and in such cases the 
fractions of a yarn number are often of importance in 
regard to the ultimate weight. This table is of use for ref- 
erence in the case of the thick fabries produced on the 
purl stitch machine where thick worsteds are the order of 
the day, the yarns being loosely twined together often as 
much as 6-fold, and they ean often get the quality finer by 
using a number of yarns spun from finer wool plied, so 
that the whole fabrie attains the same excellence of handle. 
If the same thickness of yarn were obtained in a single or 
even a double thread, the fabrics from which it would be 
spun would in all likelihood be too coarse and thick in the 
hair to be suitable for a high class article. 

Consideration of this table will make it clear that it can 
be used in a variety of ways on the lines of that given for 
two-fold eounts. 

THE PERMUTIT PRINCIPLE. 

The tables have been given to enable the manufacturer 
of knit goods to make the utmost use of his resources and 


We have 


the principle ean be used in other directions. 
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known it to be of immense service in the matter of color 
combinations, as most factories have a line of goods where 
color plays an important part in their chances of effecting 
a ready sale and the question of producing new and novel 
color effects is often one of great difficulty. Some years 
ago we examined the stock of colors of one firm who found 
it difficult to produce something different to the shades of 
the previous season and on enquiry it was seen that the 
color combinations were effected in a very haphazard man- 
ner, the overseer just doing the best he could with the 
samples in hand. 

There was a demand for colored folded yarns, two or 
more ply, and the ‘object was to devise new combinations 
for these. The system followed in making a new range was 
that exemplified in Table 1 and indeed it may be replaced to 
suit a range of color combinations by substituting the colors 


for the varn numbers 10’s to 60’s, in all eleven colors, and 


by placing them together in permutation as shown, the full 


range possible is sure to be forthcoming. By proceeding in 
this way one has the satisfaction of knowing that no possible 
combination of the colors has been omitted and quite acci- 
dentally one is sure to strike many combinations which 
would never have been discovered by the usual methods of 
combining the colors according to fancy. . A further range 
of colors can be devised by using the shades three together 


as given in the second table. 


ay 





The Knit Goods Market. 


Selling hosiery in the primary market continues to be a 


matter of less detail and exertion than finding it to sell. 


The demand continues strong for almost every line and 
gradually the mill price is climbing. 

There is a market for about everything wearable in 
hosiery, as instanced by the promptness with which a lot 
of 2,300 dozens of a mongrel type was picked up here a 
week or two ago. A New York concern had that quan- 
tity, minus the toeing, and wanted 40 cents a dozen net. 
They were of low-price yarn and were lacking in evi- 
dence of workmanship; yet they were snapped up by the 
first mill to whom they were offered, and the buyer felt 
that he had gotten a real bargain. 

A mill which has been getting 621% cents a dozen 
two-pound 84 needle half hose made from waste yarn, last 
week announced an advance of five cents, and other mills 
have followed. The manufacturer who started this up- 
ward movement sells 2 off 10 days F. O. B. mill, and makes 


for 


no freight allowance. 

Mills which, in an eagerness to book business, named 
inadequate prices, have suffered in more ways than one. 
It would have been as easy to sell to capacity of help at a 
better profit. A manufacturers of misses’ two-pound ribbed, 
who, early in the season, went on the market at 7714 cents 
a dozen, was laughed at by some of his competitors, who 
predicted that jobbers would not pay the price. They did, 
however, and the mill could have sold up for next spring 
detivery had it been desired to do so, and now is getting 
five cents better. Doubtless there are many manufacturers 
who now ean appreciate the stand taken by the mill in 
question—a Southern establishment. 

In the Reading, Pa., hosiery district, it develops, sev- 
eral mills are committed for deliveries at prices consider- 


ably under those readily obtainable today, and are said 
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BY ITSELF MAKES 


THI ANY OLD PRIVY 


FLY-PROOF AND SANITARY 


No need for sereens or ‘‘ vaulting in’’ to make flyproof—No need for running water, plumb- 
ing. high priced fixtures or labor to install the 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CAN 


AND IT GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED IN A SURFACE CLOSET FOR LEAST COST 
Metal construction—ecan’t rot, go to staves, leak, crack, burst from freezing, or clog. Can be depended 
upon through heat, cold, rains or drouth. Is instantly installed and quickly removable for cleaning. Instant- 
ly replaced in exact position under seat, without the use of hooks, locks or vents to get damaged or require 
attention. 
Extra deep upright receptacle makes it superior to shallow can or conical containers with 
F slanting sides, and prevents contents from splashing out when removed for cleaning. 
F Patented sliding collar holds receptacle in position, catches all excreta, prevents soil 
and water pollution. Shows at a glance when can is properly replaced and fly proof. 


GIVES ALL THE PRIVACY OF THE SEWERED 
CLOSET for only $2.50 per closet in quantities. 


Don’t be deprived of an adequate toilet system,—don’t wait for more time and more 
money to ‘‘invest’’ in high sounding, complicated, expensive systems and devices to improve 
your sanitary conditions. 


INVEST TODAY IN STEVENS CANS 


the efficient, the practical, the best by test, most economical device for the 
purpose on the market at anywhere near its price or ask for detailed infor 
mation and answers to special questions NOW. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; 
Simple in the extreme. The most 
durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Are Your Toilet Facilities 
Geared to Modern Methods ? 


The health, time and comfort of your employees are closely re- 
lated to your net profits. Poor sewerage facilities, or often none 
at all, frequently lowers the otherwise high standard of many a 
modern plant. 


Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 


Kacrstine ae oe a 
solve your problem of sanitary sewerage disposal. No matter what the 
size of your plant—where located—or even if you have supposedly good 
water and sewerage connections—we can show you how to secure even 


better sanitary conditions and save money at the same 
time with the Kaustine System. 


Why Kaustine Closets are Sanitary and Odorless <- 


Chemical St2rilization—The Kaustine Chemical deposited 
in the ‘‘Armeo’’ iron tank is a powerful resolvent and 





pressure before leav- germicide. It disintegrates all sewage matter, destroys 
ing f all germs, and reduces the sewage to a semi-liquid chemi- 
& actory. cal state, harmless and odorless, that can easily be re- 


moved. 

Aeration—The down draft system shown in diagram 
insures a continuous flow of fresh air through the system 
and out the ventilator. This prevents odors from enter- 





SOLD BY JOBBERS 





q EVERYWHERE. ing the toilet room, removes moisture by evaporation 
and also gives a constant supply of oxygen, effectually 
bi ese ending other germ life at this point, 
JOSEPH A VOGEL C0 Write for catalog and setting plans. State 
® ' whether for factory, office, home or school. 
Aeration diagram 
WILMINGTON KAUSTINE CO., Inc. sowing. patho 





air currents down 


Dept. 1140. BUFFALO, N. Y. through the seat 


(A) to ventilat- 


Also C. P. R. Building, Teronto, Ont. ing duct (B 
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to" be operating at a loss, figuring on present prices of 
cotton yarns. The manager of one such mill, making 
ladies’ artificial silk boot hosiery, says he is taking his loss 
now, but that in the future he will enforce acceptance of 
delivery as rigidly as he now is adhering to the Golden 
Rule, in shipping merchandise out at no profit. 

There probably is not a mill in Reading that is not 
loaded to the roof with business, and some of them are 
getting prices bordering on the fancy. This, however, ap- 
plies only when the buyer cannot find the goods elsewhere 
and must have them. A line of cotton half hose that in 
May was quoted at a dollar is a ready seller at $1.05 a 
dozen, and, the manufacturers announce, will go to $1.0714 
on September Ist. 

In some instances price stiffening has proved more fruit- 
ful in promoting buying than an advertisement. A mill 
which could not find a market for a line of cotton hosiery 
at $1.15 a dozen laid his trouble before a New York agent, 
at whose suggestion the price was moved up 10 cents, after 
due announcement. The result was a prompt inquiry from 
a number of buyers and an unexpected demand was created 
at the higher quotation. This may have been an excep- 
tional ease, but the fact remains that most manufacturers 
who have held out a proper price have gotten it and are 
not begging for business. 

In some linés, particularly artificial silk goods, there 
is some uneasiness among manufacturers because of the 
affected indifference of buyers. It is true there remains con- 
siderable buying to be done for spring, but this should not 
oceasion any alarm, for it is freely predicted that there is 
going to be a shortage, and there is nothing in sight on 
which to base the fear or hope of a drop in the price of 
artificial silk yarn. 

From present indications there is not going to be enough 
infants’ socks and children’s hosiery to go around, by a con- 
siderable margin. Manufacturers of these lines, it is a 
safe assertion, are sold beyond production and are banking 
on the installation of additional equipment. But, according 
to machine builders, who say that there have been heavy 
purehases of machinery for making this class of goods, 
much of the anticipated machinery cannot be delivered. 
Machinists are as scarce as white knitters in the South, and 
steel for machine building is not always available. 

An Eastern manufacturer was in Philadelphia some 
days ago in search of children’s hosiery, three pounds on 
He previously had visited a number of mills, but 
The best that he could do 


size Y, 
said he could not buy a case. 
was to arrange with a machine house for the use of a ma- 
chine on exhibition, by which he is to get 400 dozens, all of 
the same size. 

Possibility of a lessened demand for artificial silk goods 
for export may have something to do with the tardiness of 
some buyers in covering for their spring requirements. 
England and Canada have been buying heavily of Ameri- 
ean made knitting machines many of which are known to 
have gone to France. It is known, through consular and 
trade sources, that British mills are making large quanti- 
ties of hosiery not alone for supplying that which formerly 
was supplied by Germany, but for feeling out the export 
trade, in the United States and elsewhere. 

The Wildman Manufacturing Company, Norristown, 
Pa., two weeks ago received an inquiry from Canada in- 


volving an unusually large purchase. One of the Phila- 
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delphia builders of knitting machines is having an output 
of less than 50 per cent of factory capacity, all due to the 
inability to hire mechanics. Another Philadelphia concern 
is behind in deliveries and has had plans prepared for an 
addition to the factory. 

There has been no relief from the needle stress and 
none is in immediate prospect. It is stated that good prog- 
ress has been made in procuring capital for the company 
headed by C, Walker Jones, but nothing definite is given 
out as to when the making of needles by this company on 
a large seale will begin. 

A Philadelphia sweater manufacturer has evolved a 
method for repairing needles used in that division of the 
knitting trade, and has ascertained that by carefully watch- 
ing the needles and making repairs before the damage is 
really serious it will be possible for him to avert the con- 
sequences of the famine. Sweater manufacturers are being 
canvassed for the number of damaged needles in their 
mills and urged to send them to the repair shop. It is esti- 
mated by 20 sweater manufacturers in Philadelphia that, 
making no allowance for rebuilt needles, they would re- 
quire 300 a day for their 20 mills for replacement. 

A eanvass made by the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers disclosed that of 117 mills 
reporting, 45 have machinery idle because of the needle 
shortage. Some few plants are operating only 75 per cent 
of the machines from this cause. Most of the manufac- 
turers who have kept all of their machinery moving report 
that they are near the end of the string and that unless 
supplies are soon received they will be compelled to partly 
close down. 

There is a growing belief that it is only a question 
of a few years when Japan will be a competitor in the hos- 
iery and underwear markets of the United States for the 
domestic trade. Several days ago there came a request 
from the New York representative of Japanese interests 
for copies of the seale of standard sizes for underwear. An 
American consul in Japan, replying to an inquiry from 
Philadelphia, states that the exports of Japanese hosiery 
to the Pacific slope, Hawaii and the Philippines are very 
large and inereasing. He says the manufacture of hosiery 
for export is a large and growing industry, and adds: 
“The consul at Kobe can give you some information that 
will interest, if not startle, manufacturers of the United 
States as to the volume of business that they are losing.” 

Hosiery made in Japan, as is disclosed by samples in 
possession of a mill agent, is not adapted to American 
needs, being skimped and illy shaped. Underwear from 
the Orient measures up pretty well to American ideas of 
inexpensive stuff. However, all the knit goods that Japan 
might send to the United States this year would not make 
a dent in the market. It is the future rather than the 
present over which manufacturers here seem anxious. 

The Metal Hosiery Form Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
will hereafter manufacture the metal forms in Philadel- 
phia, having procured quarters on Catharine street. These 
are among the metal forms objected to by union boarders 
here, unless they be made by union labor. 

Among Southern hosiery manufacturers in Philadelphia 
in the last few days were Garnett Andrews, of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., and George T. Andrews, 
of the Enfield (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Company. 
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(Trade Mark Registered) 


PORTABLE 
SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 


HE perfect System for mill villages, suburban homes and schools, with or without 
running water. 


““SANISEP’’ “SANISEP”’ Privy Tank Set. 
Septic Tank Set. Made with one, two and four seats. 


VASTLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 

‘‘SANISEP”’ Tanks are made of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and are thoroughly 
waterproofed to prevent seepage. They require no cleaning out, no chemicals, are absolutely 
fly proof, and will never become offensive. 

They employ the L. R. 8. or two-tank principle of sewage disposal, which was devised and 
is recommended by the United States Public Health Service, and which is recognized as being 
the most efficient known. 

Write for catalogue and find out how economically your house or mill village can be made 
sanitary, and free from disease-carrying flies, before the hot weather comes. 


The Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Manufacturers of “SANISEP” Tanks. 


Patents Pending 





Sanitary 
Sewerage Systems 


Our Reinforced, Waterproofed Con- 
crete Septic Tanks are scientifically 
correct. They have solved the 
sewage problem at low cost in 
hundreds of mill village homes and 
other rural places. They insure 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY 


Write for Full Information 





With Running Water. 1 Without Running ids 
Sanitary Engineering Company 
Commercial Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 








Most complete line of 


Electrical Merchandise 


of every description. 


“SANISEP” 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


is being erected at Galena, 


A large mill Ill., 


near the plant of the Interstate Light and Power Company. 


knitting 


William H. Spanswick, Fulton, N. Y., is said to be giv- 
ing up the manufacture of underwear owing to the scarcity 
The de- 


and 


of material and the diffieulty of seeuring labor. 


partment for knit wash cloths will be continued en- 


larged. 
the 


did 


amount of $35,000 on Aug. 6th, when the two-story hosiery 


Fire from somé unknown origin damage to 


mill owned by Harry Smalley, at the rear of Nos. 111-113 


East Rittenhouse street, Philadelphia, was destroyed. 

The Keller Knitting Company, Cleveland, O., has re- 
arranged its factory and added a number of machines. The 
plant has been operating at capacity for the last year. 

r. & 


a knitting mill, and wants information as to the required 


Bowman, Sumter, S. C., contemplates building 


machinery. 
J. W. Watts and A. E. 


establish a hosiery knitting 


Watts, Taylorsville, N. C., will 


mill. They have purehased 
the machinery. 

The new mill for the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills is now 
completed and ready for the machinery. The main building 
is 120x70 feet, two stories. It will replace the present plant. 
To the latter’s equipment of machinery, it is expected to 
add 100 
half-hose is the Nick-a-Jack product. 


knitting machines. Fiber-plated and mercerized 


Operations have been started in the new plant of the 
Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C. The main building 
is 120x50 feet. When in full operation it will have a daily 
capacity of 1,000 dozen pairs of hosiery. The total equip- 
ment to be operated consists of 120 knitting machines, 25 
loopers, and 12 ribbers. 

The Oakbrook Hosiery Mills at Oakbrook, Pa., are being 
enlarged by the erection of an annex, which will inelude 
a new dye house. Isaae C, Eberly is the owner. 

The O. K. Knitting Mills, New Orleans, La., will estab- 
lish a plant at Mobile and have leased a four-story building 
for the enterprise. 

Owing to the necessity for the enlargement of its busi- 
ness, the Rensselaer Knitting Company may move its plant 
from Troy, N. Y. The decision is said to depend on whether 
or not the company secures a large export order for which 
it is now negotiating and which is said to amount to 
$500,000. 

The Hartford Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., has pur- 
chased a building and will install an equipment for knitting 
half and full hosiery, this machinery having been ordered. 

E. Sutro & Son Co., hosiery manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have set aside the third floor of a recently built 
addition to the mill, East Thompson and Clearfield streets, 
as a rest and recreation room for the employees. 

E. L. Shuford, of Hickory, N. C., will build a knitting 
mill, and has purchased the equipment of machinery. 

Ground has been broken for the new Taubel Hosiery 
Mill on the large plot 100 by 370 feet recently purchased in 
Pleasantville, N. J., by William Taubel, Inc., of Riverside, 
at Ingersoll avenue and Main street. The building is to be 
of brick, one story, with cement foundation, 50 feet front 
by 240 feet deep and 13 feet high. 


The Garterless Hosiery Company, Wilmington, Del., 
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has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 to 
manufacture hosiery. 

The Henderson (N. C.) Hosiery Company has organ- 
ized with W. B. Waddill, president; J. H. 
president, and William A. Hunt, secretary-treasurer. 


tract for a 72 x 35-foot mill construction building, costing 


Brodie, vice- 


Con- 


$3,000, has been awarded to W. H. Fogleman, and machin- 


ery equipment will include 50 knitting machines, with elec- 


trie wer drive for a daily capacity of 350 dozen pairs 
of hose. 

An early Sunday morning fire did considerable damage 
machinery in the Meredith 
The 


blaze was discovered just before 3 o’clock and at that time 


to manufactured stock and 


Hosiery Mill on North Long street, Salisbury, N. C. 
the building was in flames. The stock and 


the rear of 


machinery carried several thousand dollars of insurance, 
which probably covered the loss. The fire is of unknown 
origin, but appears to have been the work of an incendiary. 

The Bettie Francis Cotton Mills will be doubled in ea- 
pacity and the underwear department of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Alexander City, Ala., greatly enlarged. 
3enjamin Russell, president of both concerns, states that 
the changes in the mills will give employment to several 
hundred additional people. Mr. Russell stated that the ma- 
chinery for doubling the capacity of the Bettie Francis Mills 
has been purchased and that the material for an extension 
is being assembled. 

The Philadelphia Knitting Mills Company has changed 
its name to Philadelphia Sweater Mills. 

On account of business expansion the Klock Hosiery 
Company has moved its mill to 2427 Mascher street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It was at Fifth street and Lehigh avenue. The 
mill turns out mercerized goods for women and is now doing 
its own finishing, 

It is reported that a new knitting mill is to be built at 
Oneida, Tenn., by Garnett Andrews, president of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. Asbury Wright, of 
Knoxville, and Polk Tarwater, of Rockwood, are also inter- 
ested. 

S. J. Erwin and others have incorporated the Kilson 
Hosiery Company, at Connelly Springs, N. C., with a eapi- 
tal stock of $75,000, of which $10,500 has been paid in. 
They will take over the Connelly Springs Knitting Mill. 

Personal reminiscences of James Mapes Dodge, is the 
title of a 24-page booklet by Charles Piez, President of 
the Link Belt Company, Chicago, which was recently sent 
out by the publicity department of the Link Belt Company. 
It is beautifully gotten up and well illustrated. Another 
booklet recently issued by the Link Belt Co., is a revised 
price-list effective July 15, 1916, and supersedes all lists in 
catalogue 110 covering the complete line of link belt manu- 
factures. Either or both of these books may be had on 
request. 

The Transmission Ball Bearing Co., 32 Wells St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have found it necessary to build and equip 
a factory having a capacity of three or four times their 


present output. They are now in the market for ma- 


chinery and equipment to handle a complete line of shaft- 
ing, bearings and loose pulley bushings, as well as ma- 
chinery to manufacture their Universal elevating trucks. 
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Attention, Mr. Knitting Mill Man! 


We sell needles for your German Loopers at $2.00 per 


hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
as 


Samples sent on request. 


PERFECTION NEEDLE CO., 305 Elm St., Durham, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
291 Promenade Street, PROVIDENCE. R. 


Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on 
parallel tubes. 
Installations in Riverside and Dan 
CO River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 
Mills and others. 
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Peech Sons & Phillips Co., 


Camden, N. J. | 














J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 





Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





‘‘Load and Look’’ Write for catalog 

and full information 

Kron Scales 33, ' oe" 

Kron wil] assure vou 

AUTOMATIC SPRINGLESS fi. Wahine Ba 
All Metal Construction money 


AMERICAN KRON SCALE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Wilson, N. C. 
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Tool 
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Scientific Methods in the Underwear Mill. 


In a recent issue I pointed out some of the difficulties in 
the knitting mill beeause of too many styles. During the 
past week the writer met an old-time manufacturer, and it 
was not long before he mentioned what evidently was one 
of his greatest difficulties. “The whole thing is so cut up,” 
he said, “not much of any style to be made.” The whole 

thing is so eutup, and, no doubt, he will go on and cut it 
up some more. 

The trouble in one way seems to be in the fact that 
goods are peddled, as it were, rather than being sold; and 
more attention is being paid to getting out garments to sell 
at a price than to getting out good merchandise and selling 
it for a price; or, as it is often heard, they are buying 
prices and not good merchandise. 

Any mill should have at its head a man who is a mer- 
chant; that is, a man who knows how to market goods as 
well as knowing how to manufacture them after the proper 
manner. Any mill having to depend upon some selling 
ageney to market its product and fix on what kind of goods 
are to be made, and at what price, certainly is not in an 
enviable position. This is too much like working for 
someone else at a bench. Still it is true that a great many 
mills are doing business after this manner. The selling 
agency dictates as to what kind of goods are to be made and 
at what price. Here we might enter the suggestion that 
there is too much handling and not enough common sense. 

We have stated that what we wish to do is present some 
common sense in connection with the subject under.consid- 
eration; and common sense should tell us that the more any 
product is handled the more it has increased in cost, but 
not in value. The number of times a thing is handled has 
little to do with its value, but it certainly has a lot to do 
with its cost. 

A garment may be made in one city, the selling agent 
sells it to a jobber in another city, and the jobber in turn 
may send a salesman or a peddler, as the case may be, to 
sell the goods to a dry goods store in the same city or 
town where the mill is located; and so the goods have been 
shipped to the city of the jobber, placed in his storehouse, 
and after a while these same goods are reshipped to the 
town where they were manufactured; thus being handled 
and rehandled, increasing their cost, but not their value. 

We picture the condition to our mind thus: a buyer 
goes on the road to buy cotton, another traveling man goes 
on the road to sell some yarn for the cotton spinning mill, 
another man goes on the road who is sent out by some 
selling agency who sells yarn, and he goes to the knitting 
mill. Again some traveling man is sent on the road who 
represents some selling agency for underwear. He calls 
on the jobbers of the town; he may sit in the same seat 
on the train with another man who may represent the job- 
ber on whom he has just called in an effort to sell goods for 
the mill. The selling house man handles a certain mill’s 
goods, and the other man represents the jobber selling the 
same mill’s goods. Both get off the train at the same town. 
One man goes to the jobber to sell him this certain mill 
product, and the other man goes to the retail stores to sell 
them the same thing. These men are not only traveling on 
the same trains, but they are coming and going up and 
down the country all the time, and the goods that they are 

selling are being juggled back and forth up and down the 
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country in the same way. Someone might suggest that this 
makes the hotel business good. 

This reminds me of the story, which is a true one, that 
a superintendent of a steel mill told regarding his own 
experience. On making his rounds one morning he asked 
one of his workingmen, “Mike, what are you doing?” Mike 
answered, “nothing,” being caught, of course, loafing. The 
superintendent went a little further on and saw Pat loafing 
too, and he asked, “Pat, what are you doing?” Pat says, 
“I’m helping Mike.” Pat did not know that Mike had told 
the superintendent that he was doing nothing. Exactly the 
same thing obtains when we come to apply common sense 
to our subject. These traveling men may be working 
awfully hard as far as that goes, but really doing nothing 
after all.. It is obvious, of course, that they are not to 
blame. Mike and Pat were helping one another doing 
nothing—taking it easy. The traveling men who are work- 
ing hard going up and down the country doing nothing, but 
working hard at it. 

The answer is, no traveling men should cross one an- 
other’s paths selling goods to be shipped up and down, 
back and forth, but the goods when they leave the mill 
should go to their final destination where they are to be 
used by the consumers. We can easily see that this would 
be a great saving on car wheels and steel rails, as well as 
retail prices, 

We can readily see why the production in the knitting 
mills is so cut up—too much peddling. Let the mill have 
its own selling force to be sent out from the mill office 
and subject to the mill and not to some agency who is more 
interested in profits for self than for the mill. Then let the 
mill decide what it ean make to good advantage, get out 
such styles under a proficient manufacturing head or man- 
agement, have these goods placed on the market direct to 
the retail stores. Let these few styles of whatever kind they 
may be, be produced under efficient manufacturing man- 
agement; and when the salesman goes on the road, let him 
know what samples he has to sell. Don’t let him telegraph 
back to the mill—“I ean sell some sweaters’—when he- 
knows that the mill makes underwear and not sweaters. 
If someone shows him a garment of some other manufac- 
ture, and the store keeper says, “Now, if you had some- 
thing like this I could give you an order.” Don’t let the 
salesman telegraph home to the mill and say, “I ean get 
an order for some ladies’ summer vests,” when he knows 
the mill he represents does not have this equipment for any 
such style garment. 

Let the policy for the salesman be this: “where do vow 
buy these goods?” The storekeeper would say, from such 
and such a mill. “Well, why don’t you continue to buy 
these goods from this mill?” Then the store keeper would 
doubtless reply, “I placed an order with this mill last year, 
and when it came time fgr delivery I made up my mind that 
I had ordered more than I needed, so I cancelled a_ lot. 
We had some correspondence about it, and now I’d rather 
buy from someone else.” 

The salesman should then say: “Well, I am sorry, but 
as stated we make only men’s union suits in the winter- 
weights, and, of course, I can’t sell you something that we 
don’t make, can’t make, and don’t intend to make. You: 
had better order your goods from this mill, who make a 
specialty of this kind of garment. If we should make you 
the garment that you ask for, we would have to buy some: 
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different kind of n achinery than we now have. If we want 


rease our production, we would rather push our sales 


; 
to ll 


at we are now making. 


on j ist wi 
“Besides buying different kinds of machinery from what 
we now have, we would also have to buy altogether different 


kinds of yarn from what we now use. Our knitter is not 


so familiar with this kind of knitting. our dve house is 


not equipped for this kind of work, our help, from begin- 
We 


trimmings 


ning to end, would have to be taught to do this work. 


would have to buy altogether different kinds of 


from those we now have, different boxes and labels, and 


| , 
size eases would have to be 


In all, 


from us would not 


ven different purchased and 


hand, ean’t you see that the product that 


KEPT on 


you would get be such a finished produet 


by far as that you are now getting from this mill, who has 


never made anything but this one thing year in and yea 


oul ? 


“Besides going to all this expense and trouble, we 


would have to charge more money than you are now paying; 
these goods 


for it stands to reason that we eould not turn 


out as quickly, and eonsequently not as cheaply as the mill 
only this one thing.” 


any buyer with any 


ean who is making 


Surely common sense would see by 


this time that he lad made a mistake, that the only thing 


for him to do is to buy the different kinds of goods from 


the mills who maké a Ss} ecialty ot such coods, and that if 


this salesman represents is making a specialty 


also on only one kind of goods, such as men’s union suits, 


the mill 


then that is the mill to buy such goods from, and the other 


the mill to buy the other kind from and so on. Should this 


pohey be insisted upon by all mills, it would not be long 


before the retailer would know just exactly where to get 
various kinds of underwear, a finished product, the most 
value for the least money possible; and he would send in 
his order for his requirements from time to time, and the 
salesman would not have to resort to all kinds of argument 
to get someone to buy the goods, but would have an easy 
time of it, and perhaps be able to stay at the mill and help 
to produce something. 

Someone might by this time object by saving this would 
stifle individuality. It this a fact; does individuality con- 
sist of variety or a fixed quality -. We surely have to agree 
to the latter. 

For an illustration, if all mills would insist on making 
only certain lines within a preseribed radius, limiting to 
suits of either heavy or light 


mens two-piece or union 


weight; not both unless the mill be so large that it would 


be done in two mills separate and distinet one from another 
with their own equipments, would this not develop individ- 
uality? It surely would, and to such an extent that anyone 
could pick up a garment and say, men’s heavy cotton union 
Indi- 
viduality developed not only in the finished product, but 
such that 


The individuality so highly developed in the 


suit. Type so and so, made in such and such a town. 


value for the money no one else could 


also in ; 
touch it. 
specialized garment that the mill need not make, this, that, 
or something else because somebody else did in order to get 
business, 

Someone might say, this sounds good, but it never ean 
be done. We agree to that if every manufacturer is to 
sit tight and say, every time I see some garment that some- 
body else makes I am going to copy it and make a few 


Why, of 


dozen like it because I think that it is a winner. 
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course, there never ean be a change in anything unless a 
change be made. 

The writer stated at the beginning that he did not want 
to set himself up as an expert on political eeonomy, but 
that he rather would apply common sense to the subject. 
Few like to be radical, but it is safe to state that the time 
will undoubtedly come when each mill will make only a 
certain kind of goods, and not every mill make every kind 
of goods. 

This condition of things may not come until the mills 
have so much diversified machinery, and the product so cut 
up that they will be willing to swap machinery with someone 
else for a little more of that same thing or kind. Should 
mills specialize, they would have just as much business as 
before as the aggregate business would be.just the same 
as if every mill made every kind of goods. 

In a machine shop in order to insure efficiency, they 
man run a certain kind of machine all 


have one 


We simply would suggest the same thing for the 


would 


the time. 
knitting mill. The fault of gettimg out such a variety of 


stvles of underwear does not lie with the consumer, but 
with the buver of the underwear and the mill for wanting 


to comply with these buyers. By the buyer we do not 
mean the person who buys the garment to wear, but the 
intend to wear it, but is looking for 


Here, then, is 


fellow who does not 
some easy merchandise to make money on. 


another good reason why the mill should not sell to middle 


men at all. The more the goods are handled makes just 


that many more to please, and it is pretty hard to please 


everybody. 


A Denier is a silver French coin, value one-twelfth of a 


sou and weighing 27 Paris grains (19.6728 Eng. grains). 
says the Hosiery Trade Journal, and is used as a standard 
Two systems of calculating silk are in 


Raw silk is gener- 


weight for silks. 
use, viz., the denier and the dram system. 
ally indicated by the denier system, whereas thrown silk is 
mostly indicated by the dram system. The Legal Denier in 
the United States is a skein of silk 450 metres long, wound 
in 400 turns on a reel of 11214 centimetres in circumference 
and weighed by a unit of five centigrams, known as denier. 
One metre equals 39.36 inches, therefore one legal denier 
equals 450 metres, or 492.12 yards. One pound equals 453.6 
erams, one ounce equals 566.99 legal deniers, one gram 
equals 20 legal deniers, hence one pound equals 9,072 le- 
val deniers. Since one legal denier equals 492.12 yards, 
consequently 9,072 legal deniers are equal to 4,464,513 yards. 
Dividing ‘the latter by any denierage gives it yardage per 
pound, 

The standard of the denier varies considerably in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, viz.: 

International, 500 m—0.05 grams. 

Turin, 476 m—0.05336 grams. 
Milan, 476 m—90.0511 
Old Lyonese, 476 m 


New Lyonese, 500 m- 


grams. 
0.05311 grams. 
0.05311 grams. 

If you are successful in your business, keep your head. 
Remember a man ean make money but money cannot make 


a man 





